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Discipline and the Efficacy of Ideals 


By MARJORIE GLICKSMAN 


A Philosopher's Appraisal of Modern Educational Theories 


IDEAL is an empty schema 
A unless it issues into ordered 
activity. But to issue into 
ordered activity, an ideal needs the 
mediation of well-established habit 
patterns. The partner in ineftective- 
ness of the empirical physician of the 
Phaedrus is his purely rational col- 
league who understands the principles 
but not their specific application. 
Principles are impotent without tech- 
niques to support them. All this is 
truistic—and has been so since the 
Philebus: a jump from the one to the 
infinite is dangerous if not impossible. 
Contemporary educational philoso- 
phy, however, has performed the feat 
of forgetting the nearly self-evident. 
The extreme voluntarism that char- 
acterizes our educational theory seems 
to place complete reliance in a sort of 


| Fichtean positing, unmediated by 


routines. That attitude holds to some 
extent in nearly every field. In the 
present paper, I should like to con- 
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sider the ethical aspect of our educa- 
tional views ,to contrast the modern 
theory with an outmoded one, and to 
indicate the point at which, in my 
opinion, a modification of the con- 
temporary system is urgently needed. 

I recently had occasion to examine 
the catalogue for the year 1888 of a 
small woman’s residence college, then 
a seminary. As may be imagined, 
the contrast in tone between the 
current issue and that of fifty years 
ago was startling. The keynote of 
the older document is “discipline” as 
an educational technique, conformity 
to established “virtues” as an end; 
that of the newer is “guidance” as a 
technique, “intelligent living” as an 
end. Righteousness rules over one 
scene; graciousness pervades the other. 
And the change, let it be emphatically 
acknowledged, is welcome. What 
morai principle is more immoral than 
the adage, “Be good, my child, be 
good, and let who will be clever’? 
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For grant just one instance, and 
every day brings many, which cannot 
without distortion be unequivocally 
subsumed under the a priori laws 
of righteousness—grant one such in- 
stance, and principle becomes in 
relation to it bigotry and prejudice. 
Principles, be it agreed, should be the 
tools of intelligence; not its masters. 
Tools are no good to us without the 
kind of “cleverness” it takes to use 
them plus, what is at least as crucial, 
the kind of critical intelligence it 
takes to know when old tools are 
worn out, and the kind of crea- 
tive intelligence it takes to fashion 
new ones. Emphatically, therefore, 
we reject the worship of established 
principles as absolute in favor of an 
instrumentalist morality. For blind 
acceptance of the rules of right we 
would substitute the functioning of a 
practical critical creative intelligence 
that can shape and reshape its instru- 
ments to meet the demands of the 
untiring succession of crises we call 
experience. For the “good behavior” 
of inmates in the prisonhouse of 
custom, we would substitute the 
critical control of self and situation 
by a responsible agent. Not the life 
of conformity is the end of education, 
but the life of freedom. 

Let us agree, further, that by and 
large the means are to be altered 
with the end. In so far as the 
“discipline” of the eighties was a 
function of the conformity it sought 
to establish, it must obviously be 
abandoned in favor of more flexible 
instruments adapted to the fostering 
of oyr more flexible morality. We 
need, certainly, more subtle and more 
indirect techniques. But should we, 
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in the construction and application 
of such techniques, abandon disci. 
pline entirely? That is the question, 
in acquiescence to the aims of current 
educational philosophy, which I should 
like to raise concerning its instru. 
ments. For in a direction Opposite 
to that in which our grandmothers 
oversimplified it, there is a danger 
at this juncture, it seems to me, that 
we may likewise envisage the educa- 
tional task too simply. Let me indi- 
cate the danger point by examining 
the presuppositions implicit in such 
techniques as we have so far con- 
structed, whose sum, if you like, is the 
“guidance” or “personnel” method. 


HE guidance method presup- 
poses, first, a belief that “disci- 
pline” as an educational technique 
and “‘freedom”’ as an educational end 
re totally and radically incompatible. 
j Discipline,” I take it, means, in this 
context, external pressure regularly 
exerted in order to bring about the 
performance of routines. Modern 
education, however, is conscious of 
being education for responsible citizen- 
ship. But since restraint from out- 
side seems to exclude the voluntary 
initiation of action from within, edu- 
cation for responsibility apparently 
must be education without discipline. 
The good life is the life of a responsible 
agent; but responsibility can develop 
only through the unhampered exercise 
of the volitional faculty. External 
compulsion, on the other hand, pro- 
duces only external conformity to an 
ideal—not the personal —a of 
it that will stand under fire. /Dis- 
cipline, since its source is beyond the 
individual, is thought of as a “‘clamp- 
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ing down” or unreasoning constraint 
destructive of any freedom of action 
on the part of the person subjected to 
i As such it is incompatible with 
the development of the individual as 
a responsible agent, and hence to be 
rigidly excluded from a libertarian 

am. Similarly, if intelligence is 
the ability to adjust spontaneously 
to new circumstances, then it must 
follow that routines, with their mech- 
anizing influence, tend to deaden 
intelligence. The product as well as 
the method of discipline is therefore 
contradictory of the first principles of 
educational wisdom. It must be the 
inner impulse of the individual, not 
habit or external coercion, that directs. 


HE second presupposition is per- 

haps even more fundamentally 
the first principle of personnel tech- 
niques. It may be formulated as a 
judgment of value: “It is supremely 
important for educational purposes to 
maintain continuously pleasant rela- 
tions between mentor and pupil.” 
Ideals are functions of the person. 
They can be inculcated only through 
personal relations. But personal rela- 
tions, to come to successful issue, 
must be pleasant—not only chiefly or 
essentially pleasant, but pleasant at 
every moment of their existence. 
Personal contacts can be pleasant, 
however, only if and when they are 
“positive.” The cardinal sin of per- 
sonnel technique is to say “no,” 
for by so saying one creates in 
one’s protagonist a negative response, 
causing him to put, mentally, his 
fingers in his ears and to say “no” 
on his part to any further suggestions. 
A positive attitude, on the contrary, 
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consisting in the exclusive use of 
“constructive” criticism and the con- 
cealment of sharp issues behind a veil 
of tactful suggestion, produces a cor- 
responding positive response. One’s 
conversant is induced by the con- 
tinual pleasantness of the field of 
personal contact to feel acquiescence 
to any suggestion entering that field. 
It is the old sophistic cult of per- 
suasion once more applied to the 
educational sphere. 

And like the old sophistic cult of 
persuasion, the modern cult of per- 
sonality has involved itself in some 
fundamental fallacies in ethical think- 
ing. In the first place, it fails to 
distinguish between ends and means 
or subordinate ends, or between 
intrinsic and extrinsic goods. Dis- 
cipline in building up fundamental 
routines can be contributory instead 
of contradictory to responsible action; 
in fact, one may hazard the sug- 
gestion that discipline in some degree 
is an essential prerequisite of responsi- 
bility. The end of living from a well- 
established volitional center can be 
attained only through the construc- 
tion of a set of supporting routines. 
The ideal of industry, wanting to be 
an industrious person, can produce 
actual industry only if the ideal is 
articulated through hard-won habits 
of early rising, consistent application, 
and the like. And such habits, 
though they can be self-taught, are 
certainly encouraged by a few years 
of noisy rising bells or even demerits 
for lateness in one’s younger school 
days. The end is self-reliance, but 
the means, or some of the means, 
may be external pressures fostering 
behavior patterns essential as pre- 
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requisites for the efficacy of the ideal 
concerned. Similarly, personal con- 
tacts irritating in detail or even in the 
main may be ultimately beneficial 
for the person irritated. It is prob- 
ably true that if the end in view is 
the immediate popularity of the “edu- 
cator,” then a continuously pleasant 
field of personal relations is a sine 
gua non of its attainment. Osten- 
sibly, however, the purpose of an 
educator is not to be liked, but to 
educate. It may be often possible, 
of course, to achieve both ends—to be 
a well-liked and an effective educator, 
but it is also possible that one may be 
compelled on occasion to risk one’s 
popularity for an educational end. 
Certainly, if I may introduce an 
argument ad verecundiam, the two 
most celebrated educators of the 
western world can hardly be said to 
have courted popularity: they were, 
in fact, sufficiently irritating agents in 
their communities to be put to death 
for their pains. And even though 
the end in question be, not a purgation 
of the soul or redemption for eternal 
life, but happy and “well-adjusted” 
living in this world, the means, 
without entailing so extreme a martyr- 
dom, may involve occasional sacrifice 
of the continuously pleasant quality 
in personal relations. Emphasis on 
the quality of the ultimate goal 
should not obscure the quality of the 
means, which may be the contrary 
of the character ultimately emergent 
from the series of means-end events. 


UST as fatally overlooked is the 
distinction between end and end- 
in-view. The cult of personality 
makes its highest good—“integra- 
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tion,” graciously exhibited—its one 
and immediate end-in-view. Because 
it is made the immediate end, cultiva. 
tion of the means to it is slighted; but, 
even more disastrous, because it is 
made the end-in- -view, the unique 
requirement for its occurrence jg 
contradicted. The highest personal 
values arise, as Nicolai Hartmann 
puts it, “‘on the back of the act.” 
They are by-products of the cultiva- 
tion of impersonal interests. Con- 
sciously pursued, on the other hand, 
they appear only with an aspect of 
artifice, of make-believe. The per- 
sonalities richest in the realization of 
such values as graciousness, genuine- 
ness, poise, are not the personalities 
for whose consciousness such values 
are deliberate ends. The highest per- 
sonal values occur rather in individuals 
who have achieved a relatively stable 
focal organization through attention 
to interests beyond themselves. The 
values in question are qualities of 
subjective experience. As such they 
are not “things in themselves,” to be 
rooted out of hiding places by patient 
searching. They are the mental pole 
of objective activities; they are not 
something one does, but how it feels 
to do whatever one does, the inside 
feel of any activity. And, in a sense, 
subjective quality is epiphenomenal. 
Pursue a certain personal value as 
end-in-view, it eludes pursuit. It 
emerges only as a by-product when 
one is intent on some apparently unre- 
lated, impersonal occupation. One 
may grant the educator his summum 
bonum, but with the grave condition 


1Ethik (Berlin and Leipzig, 1926), p. 234 
(quoting Scheler). The point I am making is 
given classic statement by Hartmann in Chaps. 27 
and 57 of the Ethics. 
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that in so far as that summum bonum 
becomes the primary end-in-view of 
personal endeavor, it is unattainable. 
It is evident that both these errors 
of omission—the failure to distinguish 
on the one hand between ends and 
means and on the other between end 
and end-in-view—arise from over- 
simplication of the moral problem. 
They are attempts to bridge immedi- 
ately the gap from the one to the 
infinite, from a moral ideal to the ex- 
periential manifold. In other words, 
the error of the personnel theory of 
education consists in a failure to 
recognize the complexity of ideals in 
their issuance into activity. An 
ethical ideal is regarded as something 
to be grasped emotionally—and with 
the lightness of touch characteristic of 
pleasant social emotions—and imme- 
diately applied to the needs of every- 
day living. Ideals, however, need a 
hierarchy of intricately worked-out 
attitudes and habits to support them 
in their emergence into practice. 
A moral ideal is, after all, a tenuous 
entity. It is a general attitude, a 
picture of the good life, serving, like 
a Kantian Idea, to guide and cen- 
tralize minor attitudes and drives. It 
has power as an integrating force, as 
an emotional beacon light; but it has 
little practical efficacy when unsup- 
ported by more specific patterns of 
behavior. And those more specific 
patterns must be constructed by 
efficient causes beyond the ideal 
itself—by drives within the indi- 
vidual, perhaps, but certainly to 
some extent and perhaps primarily 
by environmental pressure. One may 
grant, to be sure, that the dis- 
ciplinary methods now discarded were 
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too stereotyped to admit of co- 
ordination with a fruitful ideal, or, 
what is more likely, that they became 
so after long and dogmatic usage. 
Every routine wears out; and certainly 
training pertinent to contemporary 
problems would have to take on a 
form radically different from the 
older methods. But if the former 
discipline seems inapplicable, all dis- 
cipline is not therewith eliminated. 
On the contrary, ideals can function 
only through relatively stable be- 
havior patterns; and such stable 
behavior patterns can best be estab- 
lished, at least in part, through 
discipline—granted, that the most 
effective discipline is self-discipline 
motivated by loyalty to an ideal. 
Self-discipline begins late, if at all, in 
the majority of individuals; and most 
elements in our syncopated environ- 
ment are certainly discouraging to its 
development at any time. For all but 
the born Stoic, there is need, if 
ideals are to become effective, for a 
basis of relatively automatic behavior 
achieved through external discipline. 


HE point at which the con- 

temporary system needs modifi- 
cation may emerge more clearly from 
a more forma! analysis of its back- 
ground. Suppose we construct, hypo- 
thetically, a set of ethical premises 
from which the edycational attitudes 
of fifty years ago and of the present, 
respectively, could be deduced. This 
procedure may bring out more defi- 
nitely the difficulties involved in the 
modern system, and also the possible 
articulation between the two appar- 
ently contradictory sets of premises. 
The construction might be: 
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System A? 
Formal premise: 

The principle of absolutism. Thereisone 
and only one system of morality, supported 
by divine as well as human sanction. 
Material premises: 

1. “Good” is defined in terms of “right”’; 
that is, the validity of the moral law, 
rather than the desirability of any particu- 
lar end, is the assumption of this system. 
1a. Such satisfaction as arises from the 
attainment of goods is the by-product 
of conformity to law. The primary 
end is right for its own sake; the 
satisfaction attendant on the execution 
of right actions is incidental. 
2. The essence of life in conformity to 
law is orderliness: both in the individual, 
in the orderly subordination of lower to 
higher elements (self-control); and in the 
relation of the individual to society, in 
the sacrifice of selfish interests to the 
interests of other individuals or of the 
community (self-sacrifice). 
3. It is conformity to moral law in action 
as well as in intent that constitutes right 
living. The perception of right must 
take issue in the tangible activities of the 
individual, in the actual exercise of self- 
control and self-sacrifice. 
System B 
Formal premises: 
1. The principle of relativism—for every 
system containing a premise 4 there is a 
system TJ containing a premise B, such 
that 4 is either independent of or incom- 
patible with B. 
2. The criteria of preference among ethical 
systems are: honesty, consistency, scope. 
Actually, however, the choice of ethical 
premises is usually historical. The prem- 
ises one accepts are the result of social 
*System A is purely a hypothetical construct 
designed to account for such views as those expressed 
in the document mentioned at the beginning of the 
discussion. It purports to indicate the premises 
that seem to have supported the attitudes, fifty 


years ago, of women in educational work, not to 
present the ethical view of a whole period. 
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training; the philosophical criteria are 
more likely to be instruments of criticism 
and correction than radical choice. 
Material premises: 
1. Moral ideals are prior to moral pringcj.- 
ples; “‘right” is interpreted in terms of 
“good.” 

1a. Some kind of satisfaction is central 

for the definition of “good.” 
2. The “goodness” of the moral ideal 
postulated in this system is dependent 
upon a principle of coherence or order- 
liness, that is: (4) upon the integration of 
the contents of experience within the 
individual, and (4) upon the fitting of the 
individual’s experience into the social 
pattern which surrounds and produces it. 
3. The principle of orderliness operates 
effectively only by issuance into ordered 
activity. Between activity and ideal there 
is a reciprocal relation of stimulation. 


It is, first of all, in the third 
premise that the contemporary view 
needs correction. According to the 
educational philosophy exhibited in 
personnel technique, the ideal will 
issue directly into activity if only 
the ideal be presented as such. But, 
as I have tried to suggest, a set of 
relatively stable habits is needed to 
mediate the issuance of ideals into 
practice; and it was in this respect 
that the older system, for all its 
absolutism, possessed an advantage. 
It is a case of the familiar see-saw of 
safety efficiency within the sphere of 
personal morality instead of politics. 
In System A we have, through the 
presence of initially accepted moral 
rules, an effective transition to prac- 
tical activity. On the other hand, 
the absolutistic premise gives free 
play to intolerance. The newer sys- 
tem is further from dogmatism; but 
in positing an ideal as fundamental it 
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introduces the necessity of an extra 
step; that is, the construction of 
rules instrumental in the attainment 
of the ideal. Such a step need 
present no insurmountable difficulty, 
were it not for the distrust of rules 
evoked by reaction to the abandoned 
absolutism. But that distrust sug- 
gests the omission of all, even tenta- 
tive, rules of thumb from the moral 
code; and the ideal is left to make 
the best of its way into activity 
without the aid of any definite 
schemata. Would it be possible, in 
order to remedy this lack, to subsume 
the material premises of 4 under 
Premise 3 of B? Premise 3 states: 


The principle of orderliness operates 
effectively only by issuance into ordered 


activity. 


Add as a corollary: 


The issuance of ideal principles into 
activity is a function, under the guidance 
of the ideal, of behavior patterns con- 
ducive to the production of such aspects 
of the ideal as can be objectively realized. 
It is therefore necessary, through appro- 


| priate hypothetical rules of conduct, to 


encourage the production of such behavior 
patterns at all levels of activity, in 
habitual as well as voluntary action. 
For this purpose we introduce such an 
a-teleological subsystem as will be ulti- 
mately consistent with the ideal posited 
in our larger system. 


E MENTIONED previously 

a second fallacy involved in 
the personality cult: the failure to 
distinguish between ends and ends- 
in-view. As a second modification 
let us introduce a corollary to Premise 
2, whereby a distinction is made 
between end, the good, and end-in- 
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view, the good-striven-for; and the 
objective pole of the moral ideal is 
indicated as the primary good-striven- 
for, with personal values defined as 
functions or by-products of the more 
objective goods. This restriction is, 
of course, a relative one; it is a 
question of shifting emphasis, not of 
effecting a total exclusion of sub- 
jective factors. The less personal 
ends, although they by no means 
constitute the entire summum bonum, 
receive the central place in the 
complex goal toward which education 
directs the conscious striving of the 
individual. In this way a double 
check is provided against the immedi- 
ate seeking of “personality” values. 
In the first place, ends actually 
striven for are limited in the direction 
of objectivity; and second, the striving 
for ends is mediated by the intro- 
duction of a relatively crystalline 
set of rules for the routine behavior 
of the individual. The personality 
values which are admittedly a factor 
in the summum bonum are thus 
two stages removed from the actual 
routines of conduct. The relative 
objectivity of ends-in-view, moreover, 
and the stable character of the rules 
applied in their attainment provide 
a dual philosophic basis for the 
further psychological assumption that 
discipline, intelligently administered, 
may ultimately encourage rather than 
hinder the efficacy of moral ideals. 
It is not a feeling of responsibility, 
or of self-reliance, or any other 
feeling that is the primary end-in- 
view for the individual. Relatively 
objective social or impersonal inter- 
ests are the backbone of the good 
striven for, and there is nothing 
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incompatible with such ends in the 
use of relatively, not absolutely, 
mechanized behavior patterns as 
means to their achievement. When 
it is admitted, moreover, that the 
moral ideal needs issuance into prac- 
tice, if it is to maintain its vitality, 
or, in fact, to be anything more than 
an empty vision, it is implicitly 
admitted that just such compara- 
tively, not absolutely, stable behavior 
patterns are needed to mediate that 
issuance. The most effective psycho- 
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logical instrument, finally, for the 
construction of such routines is dis. 
cipline administered so as to admit, 
when maturity warrants, co-ordina. 
tion with a consciously accepted ideal, 

The final and formal causes of 
moral endeavor may well reside in 
some such ideal as contemporary 
educators have in view. The present 
commentary has simply tried to point 
out what seems an insufficient atten- 
tion to the “‘servant of the cause for 
the purpose of generation.” 


[Vol. IX, No. 4} 
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The Aesthetic Approach 
to Reading 


By J. GORDON EAKER 


A Search for the True Interpretation of Reading 


N THEIR efforts to revise the 

curriculum in such a way as to 

bring education closer to life, 
some people have looked askance on 
the dominance of reading as the 
principal method of motivating con- 
duct. This attitude is undoubtedly 
justified if reading is considered as 
the mere passive reception of ideas. 
Almost everyone will agree that the 
education which really enlarges the 
view and bears fruit consists not 
merely in the passive reception into 
the mind of a number of ideas hitherto 
unknown to it, but in the mind’s 
energetic action upon the new ideas 
The 
action of a formative power is needed 
to reduce to order and meaning the 
matter which the mind acquires, to 
make the objects of knowledge sub- 
jectively one’s own. 

The knowledge acquired in reading 
may, of course, be either useful 
knowledge or knowledge viewed as an 
end in itself. The trend of the move- 
ment for revision of the curriculum is 
chiefly utilitarian, looking toward 
the solving of immediate economic 
and social problems. Nevertheless, a 
wider knowledge than this is needed 
to enable us to consider from various 


points of view the aims or goals of 
our action. Thus the acquisition of 
philosophic knowledge is an end in 
itself, giving an ultimate intellectual 
satisfaction or pleasure.' All utilities, 
in the final analysis, are justifiable by 
pleasures. Our only reason for freeing 
man from material cares is that he 
may use his liberty to satisfy his 
inborn desire for knowledge. In 
knowledge, the intellect will find 
pleasure and the only ground for 
a philosophy conformable to truth. 
Aesthetic pleasure is closely related 
to this kind of knowledge. Of course 
a man may be so bowed down with 
toil in wresting a living from the good 
earth that he has no ear for the song 
of the lark or the beauty of art. He 
does not act spontaneously under 
such conditions, when activity must 
be disciplined for results—dominion 
over the environment or self-preserva- 
tion. But as soon as a man’s material 
needs are supplied and he is granted 
a respite, the play impulse and the 
joy of life itself come to the surface, 
and he will act for the mere pleasure 
in the activity, as the frolics of 


1See, for instance, John Henry Newman’s 


discourse, “‘ Knowledge Its Own End,” in The Idea 
of a University. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1914). 
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children, the rich, and all men on a 
holiday show. There is naturally a 
generous superfluity in all human 
behavior, which may be said to spring 
from man’s loving response to the 
beauty and wealth of Nature, though 
it be the same Nature whose law 
is one of remorseless struggle. 

Perhaps this explains Professor 
Whitehead’s recent statement that 
in his opinion the most fruitful, 
because at present the most neg- 
lected, starting point for philosophy 
is that section of value-theory which 
we term aesthetics. He writes: 


Our enjoyment of the values of human 
art, or of natural beauty, our horror at 
the obvious vulgarities and defacements 
which force themselves upon us—all 
these modes of experience are sufficiently 
abstracted to be relatively obvious. And 
yet evidently they disclose the very 
meaning of things. 

Habits of thought and _ sociological 
habits survive because in some broad 
sense they promote aesthetic enjoyment. 
There is an ultimate satisfaction to be 
derived from them. Thus when the 
pragmatist asks whether “it works,” he 
is asking whether it issues in aesthetic 
satisfaction. The judge of the Supreme 
Court is giving his decision on the basis 
of the aesthetic satisfaction of the har- 
monization of the American Constitution 
with the activities of modern America.” 


The unique value of the aesthetic 
approach lies in the fact that it 
affords the possibility of reconciling 
the active and contemplative needs 
of our nature. Aesthetic experience 
gives the high pleasure of contem- 
plating beauty for its own sake at 
the same time that it assists us 


Remarks,” Philosophical Review, XLVI (March, 
1937), Pp. 178 ff. 
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in adjusting ourselves to our en. 
vironment. When Kant laid down 
the logical conditions governing the 
aesthetic feeling, he found that the 
free play of the imaginative intuition, 
when agreeing with the understand. 
ing, gives a feeling of disinterested 
pleasure. This agreement comes from 
a realization of the harmony between 
the beauty and purpose of Nature 
and man’s own highest desires. This 
was the starting point for modern 
aesthetics. 

Two very significant contributions 
to the field of aesthetics have been 
made recently: one by a poet, Robert 
Bridges, in The Testament of Beauty; 
the other by a philosopher, John 
Dewey, in Art as Experience. Bridges 
is a Platonist and an idealist, yet he 
draws heavily upon biology, and his 
views are not so remote as one might 
think from those of the naturalist, 
Dewey. Both emphasize the natural 
origins of beauty and make clear that 
a desire for “higher things” which 
does not build on the instinctive 
needs of man is not well-grounded. 


HE poet laureate’s thesis is that 

spiritual elation and response to 
nature are man’s generic marks and 
that through love of beauty man has 
risen to his present level of spiritual 
achievement. He explains that the 
urge of the life force within man finds 
elementary expression in the two root 
instincts of selfhood and breed. Self- 
hood is primarily a remorseless fight 
for existence, yet even in the animal 
kingdom Nature has placed the germs 
of a higher development. The wolves 
that hunt in packs, the flocks that 
herd together for mutual protection 
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show signs of escape from a blind 

idea of self; while motherhood, which 

js ready to insure the safety of its 

ofispring at its own jeopardy, is an 

instinct which, becoming conscious 

in the human mind, rises to the 

noblest: altruism. And the passion 

for life, without which life could not 

be, is everywhere associated with the 

idea of beauty. 

But since ther is beauty in nature, 
mankind’s love of life 

apart from love of beauty is a tale of 
no count; 

and tho’ he linger’d long in his forest 
of fear, 

ore’er his apprehensiv wonder at unknown 
power 

threw off the first night-terrors of his 
infant mind, 

the vision of beauty awaited him, and 
step by step 

led him in joy of spirit to full fruition.* 


Similarly breed, originally nature’s 
provision for the continuance of the 
species, develops by association with 
the idea of beauty into the love of a 
Dante. For sensuous beauty is the 
mother of heavenly love. Even 
ethic, as duty, arose out of natural 
necessity, as instinct passed from 
the must to the ought. Hence, in so 
far as reason, the controlling force of 
the animal instincts, is possessed of 
the true idea of beauty, man’s spiritual 
destiny is achieved; but when reason 
is blind to its true purpose, these 
animal instincts are perverted, so 
that man sinks lower than the beasts, 
his selfhood degenerating into glut- 
tony or cruelty, and breed into 
degrading lust. 


*Bridges, Robert. The Testament of Beauty. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1930. Book 
Ill, Lines 748-54. 
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This foundation of art in the 
instincts explains its great power to 
motivate conduct. In artistic crea- 
tion, reason does not supply the 
impulse; it is but the servant which 
orders the impulses coming from the 
Universal Mind, which is the founda- 
tion of all thought. Powers unseen 
and unknown are the foundations of 
life, powers which influence the un- 
conscious mind, inspiring the Will. 
Hence to say that logic is the prime 
condition of all being is to mistake 
a crutch for the main organ of life. 
Between the reason and the instinct, 
Bridges explains, is a realm whose im- 
portance is woefully underestimated, 
a vast unconscious mind that is 
always active, and a much vaster 
personal experience than our con- 
scious Reason can pretend to. “This 
dim middle place is the magazine of 
our common sense; it is the garden 
where our ideals grow, and its spon- 
taneous fruiting is genius.’* It is a 
large and trustworthy portion of our 
mind. Of this middle territory of 
the human being, the education of 
which Bridges had most deeply at 
heart, poetry and art are the com- 
pletest utterance. It is also the 
native home of religion and morals, 
not of the morality which is mere 
convention, but of the morality which 
is a true inward beauty of life. 

Every man, because of his kinship 
with nature, is born with a “desire 
of Beauty” or a “desire of Good,” 
and selects from every object those 
qualities which appeal to his desire. 
The beauty by which the birds and 


‘Bridges, Robert. Collected Essays, Papers, ete. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1936, No. 
XXVII, p. 175. 

5Tbid., Nos. XXVII-XXIX. 
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animals, in grace of movement, express 
their joy in life is recognized con- 
sciently by man’s reason and exploited 
in his art, which thus becomes that 
ladder of joy whereon slowly climbing 
at heaven he shall find peace with 
God. “And the whole business of 
education,” Bridges writes, “is to 
lead your inborn Desire for the Good 
on its natural path, whereby it comes 
to recognize the true Good and 
Beautiful, and the superiority of 
spiritual things over material.’’* This 
is the Platonic doctrine of how from 
a love of earthly things one is led 
to a love of fair forms, and from 
a love of fair forms to a love of fair 
conduct, and from there to a love of 
fair principles, and from a love of fair 
principles to the ultimate principle, 
which is Absolute Beauty. Similarly, 
he continues, 


there is a bad education. If learning to 
read should only kindle a taste for 
vulgar newspapers and exciting fiction, 
and lead a man’s mind astray into shallow 
philosophies and materialistic views of 
life, which feed his baser passions and 
make disturbance and discontent in his 
soul, then education is a bad thing for 
him. Better have none. 


This explains splendidly the “soul-nur- 
turing” possibilities of literature and 
makes clear the intimate relationship 
between art and life, as seen by a true 
poet. 


T IS interesting to compare Bridges’ 
views with those of John Dewey, 
who, instead of starting with the 
beauty of earthly things and working 
up to the Platonic conception of 
absolute beauty, has sought to show 


°Op. cit., No. XXVII, p. 183. 
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the influence of art on life by Starting 
with experience and explaining how 
art makes it complete and mean. 
ingful. If experience is that process 
of change in the self and the environ. 
ment which brings about the fullest 
harmony between the two, art js 
experience in its purest form. Dewey 
explains that in the process of 
achieving satisfactory form, art raises 
experience to a high level of sig. 
nificance. Form is therefore not a 
state but a process by means of 
which an experience attains com- 
pletion. Bridges found that man’s 
vaunted faculty of creation is but 
Nature herself, whose ideas work out 
of themselves their right co-ordina- 
tions. Because these ideas draw their 
imagery from the same _ sensuous 
forms whereby they found entrance 
into the mind, they thus link up with 
all the long tradition of art. Dewey, 
however, emphasizes the possibility 
of creating new beauty in the manual 
process itself. Though he does not 
make clear to what extent we can 
alter the nature of objective reality, 
he contributes some stimulating sug- 
gestions on method. 

In developing the forward-looking 
aspect of artistic appreciation, Dewey 
explains that the fullest appreciation 
of a poem or novel is not a passive 
matter but involves the active read- 
justment of the reader’s accumulated 
ideas and attitudes at every step of 
his progress through the work. This 
means that a new poem is created by 
everyone who reads poetically. The 
reader brings his past experience and 
individual way of seeing, which, in 
interaction with the poem, produce 
something new, something not exist- 
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ing in experience before. Thus, any- 
one who reads poetically might receive 
the same thrill that the youthful 
Keats did on first looking into Chap- 
man’s Homer. ‘The question is, What 
can one do to intensify the aesthetic 
quality of such an experience? Dewey 
makes several practical suggestions. 

In the first place, he explains that 
one must be in such a state of mind 
that the imagination can work freely. 
Perfect surroundings have always 
been stipulated for the first reading 
ofamasterpiece. Perhaps an element 
of reverie enters into a rich experience, 
for “creative” conceptions come only 
to persons relaxed to the point at 
which the meanings stored in the 
subconscious mind have that chance 
of release which they are denied when 
one is practically or intellectually 
strained. William James compared 
the mind to a bicycle chain, which can 
be too tight to work well. Even the 
philosopher or mathematician must 
trust to his intuitions, to imaginative 
insights that guide his selection of 
ideas, to “half-knowledge.”” This ex- 
perience is then turned upon itself 
to deepen its own qualities. Much of 
the psychology of productive thought, 
Dewey explains, lies in the fact that 
the imagination has its rewards in its 
own silent workings coming suddenly 
on the spirit. 

In the second place, one should 
observe that a work of art strikes 
one with a sudden feeling of awe or 
sublimity, when new and old meet 
in sudden readjustment, like the flash 
of revelation. This feeling of awe, 
Bridges explained, is natural to man, 
Causing us to say that the eye has 
spiritual vision, that appearances are 
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of reality. Art thus reveals the union 
of spiritual emotion and sensuous 
form, as material appearances engage 
the soul’s depth. Similarly, Dewey 
writes that through art we are “intro- 
duced into a world beyond this world 
which is nevertheless the deeper 
reality of the world in which we live 
in our ordinary experiences.’”? He 
then explains that the only guaranty 
that the direct seizure of beauty wiil 
be at a high level is the previous 
preparation and cultivation of the 
reader. Much of the teacher’s work, 
of course, is to assist the reader in 
developing a rich background. This 
can be achieved only by the consistent 
nurturing of interest. This may come 
through the study of the accumulated 
treasure of the art of the past. 

In the third place, the teacher can 
assist in transferring energy from the 
work of art to the percipient. Dewey 
explains this transfer behavioristically 
as due to the rhythms of the work of 
art affecting the motor elements. In 
his chapter on “The Natural History 
of Form,” he suggests the probable 
close relation between rhythm and 
adjustment of the organism to natural 
changes. Similarly Bridges writes, 
“The basis of our feeling for rhythm 
is probably the comfortable satis- 
faction of easy and graceful muscular 
motion.”*® He further explains that 
imitation is inborn in children, that a 
child absorbs readily and without 
thought. His expectancy of wonder 
and beauty, therefore, should not be 
met by obstruction. The language 
tool, especially, should not become dis- 


7Art as Experience. New York: Minton, Balch, 


and Company, 1934. Pp. 195. 
8Collected Essays, Papers, etc., No. XXVIII, 


p. 216. 
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tasteful by “roughshod inculcation.” 
The imagination finds happiness in 
freedom to mature naturally, and 
Bridges warns that though damage 
to the intellect may be repaired, 
damage to the soul is incalculable 
and irreparable. 


HERE is, of course, much more 
involved in the aesthetic experi- 
ence than the mere technique of 
response or adjustment. We have as 
much right to insist on the value of 
art experience as on the value of 
other experience. Reading stirs im- 
pulses, but the mere stirring is not 
enough. Reason, as the idea of 
order, brings about a concentration 
of emotions, passions, and desires, of 
themselves willful enough: in strife, 
making a fool; in co-ordination, a 
sage. Hence, art usually leads not 
to overt action but to the attainment 
of a state of equilibrium and harmony 
through reconciling conflicting im- 
pulses. The usual effect of art is 
thus to remove one from need, 
leaving one disinterested and ready 
to consider all courses of action from a 
new perspective. This state of equi- 
librium, however, is not one of inertia 
but of harmonious activity in which 
balance and equipoise are maintained. 
It relates to the entirety of our 
different powers without being a 
definite object of any single one. 
Good art thus renders it possible for 
a man to make of himself what he 
will, giving him freedom of spirit 
and equanimity along with increased 
power and activity.® 
The aesthetic calm and serenity are 
experienced best perhaps at the end 


%See Richards, I. A. Principles of Literary 
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of a good tragedy. As we watch the 
play, our disturbing emotions of fear 
and pity are artificially stimulated 
and sloughed off, permitting us to see 
more clearly the cosmic laws govern. 
ing our existence and to face life more 
confidently, more securely than before, 
This is the catharsis or purging ex. 
plained by Aristotle. Croce declares 
that the task for modern aesthetics 
is to restore the calming effect of the 
true classic. Romanticism, he ex. 
plains, was in part a rebellion against 
the classical as such, against serenity 
and infinity in an image, against 
catharsis, and in favor of a turbid 
emotionalism that would not undergo 
purification. Similarly, modern real- 
ism, with its tendency toward immedi- 
ate expression of passion, attacks the 
very conception of art. “Art, for 
this movement,” Croce writes, “is 
not the expression of life and hence 
the transcending of life in the con- 
templation of the infinite and uni- 
versal, but the cries and gesticulations 
and broken colors of life itself." 
The real poets, he adds, continue 
according to the old idea, expressing 
their feelings in harmonious forms, 
not confusing mental or aesthetic 
expression with natural or practical 
expression. 

We might say that the difference 
between good art and poor art lies 
in the degree to which satisfying 
form is imposed on the pattern of 
life. A good book not only arouses 
activity but also gives the calm of 
the ideal, introducing into disorder 
and emotional discord the beauty and 


Criticism. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


pany, 1924. pp. 233-51. : ar 
10 Aesthetics,” Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th 
ed., I. pp. 263ff. 
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harmony of Nature seen in its full 
truth. A good book, therefore, does 
not leave us discontented with the 
world in which we live. We accept 
even a tragic ending to a play or 
novel if it convinces us that a world 
in which such things happen is not 
governed wholly by caprice. Hence, 
as Samuel Johnson said, a good book 
should enable one to enjoy life or to 
endure it; a good book should make 
one better, or happier, or wiser. 
Viewed in this way, art and poetry 
are perhaps the chief instruments by 
which the standards of response to 
life’s situations may be raised. Satis- 
fying artistic experiences are cumu- 
lative; something of their value stays 
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with us after they are gone; the self 
is modified and attitudes and interests 
are built up which embody in them- 
selves some of the deepest meanings 
of the universe. The artist is always 
on the growing edge of things. Every 
appreciation of beauty and harmony 
that he attains institutes a new 
longing, incites a fresh curiosity. 
Life then becomes a rhythm of want 
and fulfillment, a continual growth. 
If we apply the true aesthetic ap- 
proach to our reading, perhaps in 
time we will come to apply it to all 
our problems, looking always for the 
highest spiritual pleasure possible as 
the outcome of all growth, of every 
change. [Vol. IX, No. 4] 











Some Admissions Problems 


By MILTON C. TOWNER 


An Outline of the Recommendations of the Association of 
College Representatives 


college, problems of admission 
were relatively simple. The stu- 
dent presented himself on the door- 
step of the college and was enrolled, 
usually by the secretary of the 
faculty, but often by the president 
himself, in a big book which became 
the college register. The total admin- 
istration of the college demanded only 
a small part of the energy of the staff. 
In the course of time, these colleges 
developed more self-consciousness and 
academic pride and began to reveal 
a hesitancy to receive young people 
whom they felt were not adequately 
prepared. Thus gradually grew what 
has become a most complicated set of 
academic entrance hurdles, the valid- 
ity of which is now being questioned. 
It became clear that the colleges must 
provide some officer who would guar- 
antee to the faculty that applicants 
had jumped these hurdles. Ulti- 
mately, the function of determining 
the qualifications of a candidate 
spread to other areas than the purely 
academic, and the officer in charge 
of admissions became a_ personnel 
officer, giving larger blocks of his 
time to the selection process. 
As costs of instruction increased 
and colleges were more dependent 


|: THE early days of the American 
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upon students’ fees, the securing of 
students became a desperately diffi- 
cult task, and the registrar took to the 
open road. He was given assistants 
in the form of drummer-boy recruiting 
agents who “burned up” the highways 
and infested high schools in their mad 
rush to secure enough students to 
provide adequate income for the 
budget and to prove to overzealous 
alumni that the college was great, not 
because of its integrity, but because 
it was growing in size. 

The principle of tooth and claw 
which has characterized the world of 
American business, however, cannot 
be applied successfully in college 
administration, if the college is to 
maintain its integrity and its dignity 
as the sponsor of the good, the 
beautiful, and the true, in an educa- 
tional program designed to build 
character as well as to inform. 
Although there are still occasional 
skirmishes in the hinterland, the 
direction of effort has been shifted 
and attention has been fixed upon 
co-operative rather than competitive 
methodology. As the war clouds 
have cleared away and the sunshine 
of co-operation and mutual under- 
standing has brought in a more 
temperate climate, the admissions 
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oficer, formerly a field agent, has 
emerged with new responsibilities and 
obligations, the importance of which 
are beginning to dawn upon all of us 
in charge of college administration. 
The admissions officer is becoming 
an important public-relations official. 
He maintains a wide variety of con- 
tacts both within and without the 
college, and is the first officer to 
establish relations with the home. 
He is an interpreter of the college in 
all of its aspects, and must, therefore, 
have the training and experience 
which will make him its trusted 
interpreter. He should enjoy the pro- 
fessional standing among his col- 
leagues which will assure him of their 
interest, their loyalty, and their co- 
operation as he seeks to build a 
proper clientele and to find the 
student body that can benefit most 
from the educational offerings. It 
would seem important that his rela- 
tion to the president be one of direct 
access rather than one of indirect 
responsibility to the office of some 
dean. He must have intimate knowl- 
edge of the plans for the future of the 
college and must be thoroughly in- 


‘ formed regarding those administrative 


policies which most naturally emanate 
from the office of the president. 

His relationship to the dean of the 
college must be as intimate, since he 
needs to have accurate knowledge of 
the whole course of study, and the 
requirements of courses, majors, and 
schedules. He should understand 
course sequences with the reasons 
for them and all faculty requirements 
concerning prerequisites as well as 
have an adequate knowledge of gen- 
eral course content. Since he is 


1g} 
charged with the responsibility for 


determining the qualifications of an 
applicant, he must be equipped to 
conduct examinations for entrance 
and to give placement tests which 
ultimately become a part of the dean’s 
personnel record. He will be called 
upon frequently to make recom- 
mendations regarding cases of disci- 
pline or probation because of his 
intimate knowledge of the family 
background of the student, and of 
the conditions under which admission 
was granted. 

The relationship of the admissions 
officer to the registrar is fully as close 
as his connection with the president 
and the dean. In his contact with 
young people in high schools and 
homes he finds opportunity to talk 
with them regarding courses of study 
which they may follow in college. 
He thus becomes an important regis- 
tration official, and since he has no 
ax to grind by attempting to enroll 
students in certain favorite courses, 
there is every reason why he should 
become the chief registering official 
for Freshmen. In fact, freshman 
registration can, under his direction, 
be practically completed before the 
student reaches the campus. Since 
he is the officer who has examined the 
credentials of the student, he is best 
equipped to advise regarding the 
course of study which will most satis- 
factorily integrate the high-school 
course with the first year of college. 
If the registrar of the college has the 
personal qualifications necessary for 
the task, he may be an ideal member 
of the admissions staff. When such 
close working conditions are made 
possible the admissions officer may 
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have access to studies being made by 
the registrar’s office regarding student 
progress. On the basis of such studies, 
the admissions officer can make recom- 
mendations to the faculty regarding 
legislation which may improve the 
relation between student progress and 
admissions policy. 

The connection between admissions 
officer and the business manager is 
obvious. He must investigate the 
needs of students and make rec- 
ommendations regarding special pay- 
ment schedules in unusual cases. He 
must understand the ability of fami- 
lies to pay, and where real need 
exists, recommend to the scholarship 
committee various forms of student 
aid. The business office may rely 
upon the admissions office for sug- 
gestions regarding difficulties faced 
in making collections on student 
accounts, and in a hundred other ways 
the contacts between these two offices 
must be thoroughly co-operative. 


N A real sense, the admissions 

officer is an alumni secretary also. 
He will be required to conduct many 
alumni meetings, and will at all times 
need to maintain friendly contacts 
with alumni who can recommend 
prospective students. He will need 
to contribute frequently to the alumni 
journal, particularly information re- 
garding the work of the admissions 
office and the results of his program. 

Since he is responsible for carrying 
out much of the legislation of the 
faculty in so far as it is concerned 
with entrance requirements, the fresh- 
man course of study, student aid and 
employment, discipline and proba- 
tion, the admissions officer should be 
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consulted in faculty legislation con. 
cerning admissions or any changes 
in general policy which affect the 
progress of the Freshmen. His con. 
tacts with young prospects and their 
parents force upon him the necessity 
of interpreting courses of study, and 
he must therefore maintain an inti- 
mate relation with the members of 
the faculty. 

As an interpreter of the college the 
admissions officer is interested in the 
preparation of all promotional liter. 
ature, especially the catalogue which 
is the most important promotional 
publication. All publications should 
be not only complete and accurate, 
but also attractive in typography and 
format and written in language that 
will secure student and parent interest. 

With this multitude of contacts to 
maintain and with the constantly 
increasing number of responsibilities 
laid upon shoulders not broad enough 
to bear them, is it any wonder that 
many admissions officers have made 
serious mistakes, particularly in their 
contacts with other colleges and with 
high schools? When the admissions 
officer was a recruiting agent only, 
beating the bushes and frightening 
the students in the direction of the 
college guns, perhaps it was not so 
important that he be a person broadly 
trained and experienced in college 
teaching and administration. It is 
clear, however, that, as his function 
has shifted from that of salesman to 
that of a personnel officer, it has 
become important that he have pro- 
fessional standing, and that he be a 
capable guidance officer who will 
be welcomed in high schools and in 
homes because of his general culture, 
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soME ADMISSIONS PROBLEMS 


and whose advice and counsel will be 
gcepted because of his training, 
aperience, and judgment. He has 
become much more than a gatherer of 
golden sheaves for the freshman class. 


_,. He is a personnel officer, an adviser 
on post high-school education, an inter- 

ter of the curriculum, of costs, of 
student activities and life in the residence 
halls. He is often the student’s advocate 
or interpreter when his intimate knowl- 
edge of the student proves valuable to 
administrative officers or committees. 
... In his hands, to a large degree, 
rests the reputation of the college, since 
an institution is characterized by the 
persons who become its leaders or its 
advocates.! 


T IS in the area of contacts with 
the high schools and with other 
colleges that the work of the ad- 
missions officer has become most 
dramatic. The ubiquitous college 
visitor to the high school has become 
a nuisance unless he has been able 
to establish his particular objective 
in the minds of high-school admin- 
istrators and advisers and win their 
help. On every hand, we find sec- 
ondary schools taking action to pro- 
tect themselves against the unfair 
demands and in some cases the 
unethical practices of college sales- 
men. Recognizing that these prac- 
tices ought to be corrected by the 
colleges themselves a group of rep- 
resentatives in the Middle West last 
year organized the Association of 
College Representatives, membership 
in which has now grown to more than 
forty colleges and universities. This 


Towner, Milton C. “Professionalizing the 
Task of the Representative,” Current Issues in 
Higher Education. Chicago: University of Chicago 

» 1937. Pp. 63. 
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Association has sought to establish 
procedures which would be acceptable 
to the secondary schools as well as to 
the colleges, and which would provide 
a more satisfactory basis for co- 
operation. Among the agreements 
already voted the following are out- 
standing examples: 


1.It is recognized as desirable for 
high-school advisers to acquaint worthy 
and needy students with the financial 
aid available in the colleges, but high- 
school officers may not be empowered by 
colleges to make financial awards for the 
colleges to high-school Seniors. 

2. Classification of student aid [has 
been agreed upon]. Colleges provide a 
limited amount of aid to worthy students 
under four classifications: 

a... . Ascholarship is a financial award 
made in recognition of superior scho- 
lastic ability and scholastic achieve- 
ment. In order to be eligible for 
consideration for a scholarship which 
is granted without examination or 
audition, the candidate must rank in 
the upper ten per cent of his high- 
school graduating class. This does 
not refer to the specifications of 
endowed scholarships when such speci- 
fications interfere with its application. 

4... . A grant-in-aid is a financial grant 
made to students not eligible for a 
scholarship. It is assumed such grants 
are made to deserving students who can- 
not afford to attend without such aid. 

c. Work—bona fide employment at a 
specified rate of pay 

d. Bona fide loans 
3. . . . All forms of financial aid must 

be applied for by the student upon blanks 

provided by the college. 

4. ... All grants are made by a com- 
mittee of college officers of administration 
or instruction. 

5. . . . Notification of all grants and 
the conditions involved therein will be 
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sent in writing by a college officer to the 
student and to his high-school principal. 

6. Publication or public announcement 
by high schools of grants made by colleges 
should be limited to scholarships only. 
This is to avoid the possibility that 
work, grants-in-aid, and loans might be 
announced as honors.* 


The colleges desire to co-operate 
with the high schools in their pro- 
grams of pre-college guidance and 
believe that the college representatives 
can serve effectually in carrying 
out that program. Certain proce- 
dures have been recommended by 
the Association of College Repre- 
sentatives. The college representa- 
tive who wishes to confer with 
high-school students should visit the 
schools only by previous arrangement 
with the school officers. He should 
report at the high-school office before 
consulting with advisers or students. 
His conference with a student should 
be requested only during the student’s 
free periods. The college representa- 
tive may address an assembly of 
students only on invitation. 

In high schools in which a col- 
lege-day program is not held, the 
representative may make suitable 
arrangements for private conferences 
with students. If a high school 
prefers the college-day program, it is 
suggested that it provide an adequate 
program of pre-college guidance prior 
to the college day. Such a program 
may include consideration of all types 
of colleges and degrees, general en- 
trance requirements, costs, social life 
and activities, and types of courses 


’These items in summary have been taken from 
the mimeographed report of the Association of 
College Representatives sent to the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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offered, and speeches by Persons 
representing various types of educa. 
tional institutions. It is also sug. 
gested that at the college day the 
college representative be furnished 
with a list of students who care to 
meet him, along with any information 
which will aid him in conducting each 
interview, together with facilities for 
private consultations. It is recom. 
mended that there be no general 
high-school assembly, luncheons, or 
receptions in connection with the 
college-day program. 

In the opinion of the Association 
it is not good practice to have an 
alumnus of the college present with 
the regularly appointed college rep. | 
resentative at the high school when 
students are being interviewed. It 
seems wise, however, to send a list 
of prospective students to the high 
school in advance of an appointment 
in order that data may be collected to 
make the interview more effective. 


T IS the opinion of the Association 

of College Representatives that 
everything possible should be done by 
the representative to avoid assuming 
the réle of the salesman. The admin- 
istrative officers of the college can 
assist in this matter by giving some 
care to the title which is given to 
this representative. The Association 
has officially suggested that the word 
“recruiting” be dropped, along with 
other titles which carry similar impli- 
cations. It has recommended that 
the title given to the admissions 
officer be brought into direct line 
with the other academic functions of 





the institution, and that a title 
similar to the following be used: > 
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admissions officer or director of ad- 
missions, public-relations officer, or 
personnel adviser. Some institutions 
have believed his responsibilities were 
of such a nature as to warrant the 
title, assistant to the president. The 
Association has recommended further 
that all titles which have a direct sales 
connotation be avoided, such as field 
representative, field secretary, field 
agent, and recruiting officer. 

In his association with other ad- 
missions officers from sister colleges, 
the officer of admissions has at times 
come into conflict unwittingly or 
through carelessness or by actual 
design. From time to time students 
who are already enrolled in one 
institution seek information from 
another regarding the possibility of 
transfer. Few college deans or ad- 
missions officers in the past have 
ascertained whether such transfer was 
really to the advantage of the student 
or whether it was being contemplated 
because of some unpleasant experi- 
ence, real or fancied, which could be 
corrected if college officers were aware 
of the difficulty. A few admissions 
officers and deans, therefore, have 
adopted the policy of communicating 
with the college in which the student 
is enrolled to ascertain whether such 
contemplated transfer would really 
be to the student’s advantage. This 
seems to us an excellent procedure 
and one which should become standard 
in the practice of all colleges. Occa- 
sionally some student seeks not only 
transfer but financial aid from another 
institution, and it would seem only 
fair to adopt the general practice of 
granting no form of aid to students 
transferring directly from one four- 
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year college to another without prior 
correspondence between the institu- 
tions involved. 

One reason that college admissions 
officers have made mistakes which 
have had serious consequences in their 
relationships with other colleges is a 
fault not so much of the admissions 
officer as of the administrative staff 
to which he is responsible. There are 
some representatives whose tenure of 
office depends upon the number of 
students they can produce in a given 
year or whose income is made up 
wholly or in part of commissions 
which they receive upon each student 
enrolled. Such practices bring undue 
pressure upon the, admissions officer 
so that the temptation is to behave 
in an unprofessional manner. His 
tenure should be as sure as that of 
other members of the staff and should 
not be related to the number of 
students he produces. He should be 
paid on straight salary with no 
commission so that his fiscal arrange- 
ments with the college are dignified 
and strictly professional. 

The writer may unintentionally 
have given the impression that in his 
opinion the officer of admissions is 
the most important in the college. 
This is, of course, not true. Such an 
officer holds one of the most difficult 
positions to fill since it is in the nature 
of a diplomatic post. The ideal 
admissions officer is the confidant of 
the president, the dean, the business 
manager, the registrar, the alumni 
secretary, the faculty, students, and 
their parents. He is the friend who 
knows all about the college and loves 
it nevertheless. He is the roving 
diplomat, the ambassador of good 
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will, bringing constructive criticism 
from the public to the college and 
correcting unjust or uninformed criti- 
cism at its source. Such responsi- 
bilities ought not to be tossed lightly 
into the lap of a recent graduate or 
entrusted to a high-pressure salesman, 
or to one whose only qualifications are 
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breath-taking good looks. The Posi. 


tion of the college representative or 
admissions officer must be lifted out 
of its present state of mediocrity toa 
place of dignity wherein he may 
become a_ responsible educational 
officer who will look upon his task 
as a profession. [Vol. IX, No. , 
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Are You a Trustee of Education? 


By HAROLD C. JAQUITH 


Types of Trustees Found on the Boards of Small Colleges 


ITH every phase of educa- 

tion questioned and brought 

under review, little has been 
written about the ultimate authori- 
ties—the county and city boards of 
education, the college and university 
boards of trustees. There are ten 
times as many members of school 
boards as there are superintendents, 
and at least twenty times as many 
trustees as there are college presidents. 
Yet there are several professional 
organizations and many publications 
which are constant aids to the pro- 
fessional leaders of education, but 
there is no association and few guides 
for these important laymen. 

The belief in education as the 
first essential of democracy is still 
unshaken. Primary and secondary 
schools are no longer the upper limits 
for those who rightfully claim the 
advantages of higher learning. There 
are more students in college today 
than in high school thirty years ago. 
It is evident that there is less relation 
between the aristocracy of learning 
and the aristocracy of wealth than 
ever before. This increasing enroll- 
ment adds new opportunities and new 
responsibilities to governing boards 
and their members. 

A school board should be non- 
partisan, but often it is not; the 
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members should be elected from 
among the outstanding citizens of the 
community, but frequently they are 
not. Yet the present training and 
future success of every child in the 
community are involved in the quality 
of education sponsored by the school 
board. The community has no greater 
responsibility than the training of 
its future citizens. There are few 
positions of trust with greater human 
satisfactions than membership on a 
board of education. 

University, college, and _private- 
school boards should be a natural 
habitat for men and women of out- 
standing ability. Yet in the desperate 
search for financial giants capable of 
sharing the heavy business load, 
trustees often overlook the selection 
of intellectual giants. The alumni 
elections are likely to go to the athle- 
tic or social heros of former under- 
graduate years rather than to the 
unheralded victors of the classroom. 

The university can command the 
services of experienced executives who 
handle the affairs intrusted to them 
in a large way. Loyalty to Alma 
Mater, the prestige of the position, 
the associations on the governing 
boards, all attract the kind of leader- 
ship which has won success in 
finance, in business, and in_pro- 
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fessional enterprises. This in part 
accounts for the comparatively high 
income from endowment funds in 
large institutions as compared with 
the serious drop in the interest returns 
to many of the smaller colleges. 


HE small college must select 

its boards of ultimate authority 
from a much smaller alumni group, 
from fewer interested friends, from 
denominational representatives, and 
from the local community. The 
responsibility is greater, for the small 
college is more interwoven and the 
problems often more pressing. With 
inadequate endowments and obsolete 
buildings and equipment, the demand 
for new funds is ever present. Since 
the ratio of income from investments 
and student tuition has practically 
been reversed in the last decade, the 
maintenance of the institution is 
increasingly dependent on _ tuition 
fees. To save itself it must enter 
into the keen competition for students 
able and willing to pay the higher 
fees of the private college in contrast 
to the low fees of the state-supported 
institution of higher learning. Much 
has been written about the competi- 
tion for athletes, less about the 
struggle for pay students, and little 
about the rivalry for the scholastic 
upper ten per cent, the honor students 
of the high schools, the expectant 
Phi Beta Kappas. This competition 
is cloaked with a mantle of respecta- 
bility, trimmed with the intellectual 
objectives of the institution itself. 
It comes wrapped in packages labeled, 
“special honor scholarships,” no mere 
grants in aid. Here, as in all other 
lines of collegiate competition, success 
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goes to the institution with the largeg 
funds. Yet the scholastic Standing 
of the smaller colleges, the ability of 
their faculties to balance the intel. 
lectual budget, depends upon securing 
a reasonable number of these potential 
educable super-students. So the prob. 
lems of the trustees are not restricted 
to maintaining under adverse con. 
ditions a balanced financial budget 
but also include making funds avail. 
able through scholarships to permit 
the faculty to balance the intellectual 
budget. 

The charters and bylaws of the 
various institutions devoted to higher 
learning determine the method of 
election of trustees and a definition 
of their duties. In the larger institu. 
tions, as in larger corporations, the 
control is more remote and _ usually 
restricted to the selection of admin- 
istrative officers and financial prob- 
lems. In the smaller colleges the 
theory and practice vary greatly. 
The control is more intimate and 
consequently more irregular, with a 
tendency for each of the four units— 
the trustees, the faculty, the stu- 
dents, and the alumni—to assume the 
prerogatives and responsibilities not 
rightfully their own. Personal factors 
in the equation often prevent an 
impersonal solution of the problems. 
Trustees resident in the same com- 
munity with the college, especially 
where that community is small, fre- 
quently feel a proprietary right over 
every phase of the life of the institu- 
tion. They are not content to share 
the duties of the board equally with 
the nonresident members, but they 
insist because of their more intimate 
knowledge of details, relevant and 
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ATION| 4 TRUSTEE OF EDUCATION 
argest | irrelevant, in dominating the board 
nding | itself. One of the most serious dan- 
ity of gers to a small college comes from a 
intel.| hoard of trustees overbalanced by 
“uring local members. Nearness often pre- 
ential | yents a proper perspective; college 
prob. ; and community interests become en- 
ricted | tangled with personal likes and dis- 
con. | likes. Moreover, it is to be noted 
adget | with regret that, where irregularities 
avail. | have occurred in college finances, 
srmit | local members have almost invariably 
ctual | been involved. 

The majority of the trustees of 
the | higher learning serve small colleges 
igher | because of the numerical predomi- 
1 of | nance of these institutions. Also, 
ition | they carry the responsibilities of the 
titu- | more immediate and pressing financial 

the | burdens, for half of the total educa- 
ally | tional endowment funds are held by 
nin- | three per cent of the large universities 
rob- | and colleges. But even though the 
the | burden is greater and the prestige of 
tly. | the position less, the satisfactions of 
and | serving as the trustee of a small 
h a | college may be greater, for there is an 
's— | opportunity of knowing intimately 
stu- | the college as a whole, of feeling the 
the | pulse beat of the students of today, 
not | of seeing the college make some 
‘ors | distinctive contribution to the intel- 
an | lectual, moral, and aesthetic advance- 
ms. | ment of the age. 

m- 

lly N IDEAL trustee should be an 
Te- individual of growing intellectual 
ver ability, of enlarged experience, of wide 
tu- | personal contacts, having at least a 
are | small surplus of wealth and an 
ith | unshakable conviction in the values 
ey | of education for the youth of today. 
ite | As Charles Thwing has pointed out, 
nd “he should possess an element of 
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progressiveness, intellectual broadness 
and impartiality, and _ conciliatori- 
ness.” He should be convinced that 
no investment in time or money has 
its equal return in accumulative 
values. Devotion to this ideal has 
built strong and abiding institutions. 

To the man or woman who gives 
of his time and often at personal 
inconvenience regularly attends the 
meetings of the board and its impor- 
tant committees, who earnestly tries 
to understand the educational as well 
as the financial problems facing the 
institution, who unstintingly gives 
from the richness of his professional 
or business experience, to him the 
youth of America owes an unrecorded 
debt of gratitude. From his unfailing 
support and wise counsel, the admin- 
istration gains inspiration and cour- 
age. The trustee finds satisfaction in 
this unselfish service for he is associ- 
ated with something larger and more 
enduring than himself. 

Not all colleges, however, can com- 
mand a full quota of such men and 
women, for the choice has to be made 
from a limited alumni group, inter- 
ested friends, and the local com- 
munity. Still the legal membership 
of the board has to be filled by either 
election or appointment, with the 
result that the boards of trustees of 
small colleges generally represent a 
cross section of the community and 
the alumni. There are members 
appointed by some supervising larger 
agency, usually the church, with a 
primary duty to guard the interests 
of the controlling body and assure 
the continuing support of the particu- 
lar denomination. There are those 
who arrive through alumni election, 
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usually on the merits of their under- 
graduate activities or their participa- 
tion in the alumni association. There 
are local members, men who are 
community conscious and understand 
the values of an institution of higher 
learning to the community and also 
to the larger units, the state and 
the nation—men who can objectively 
consider the problems of the college 
as distinct from their own personal 
problems and who can give time, 
money, and helpful counsel. There 
are those friends of education who 
are sufficiently interested in a par- 
ticular institution to serve as a trustee. 


HERE are other individualistic 

types, also, easily identified from 
a cursory knowledge of the member- 
ship of an average board of final 
authority. There is the rule-or-ruin 
trustee who sulks or threatens to 
resign unless his wishes are appeased; 
and the alumnus who serves out of 
pity for his struggling Alma Mater 
but who sends his own son or daughter 
to a more socially progressive college 
or university. There is the would-be 
educator who always interprets edu- 
cational problems in the light of his 
own personal and often outmoded 
scholastic experience, and the tradi- 
tionalist whose sole criterion of judg- 
ment is the past. There is the 
business man who is always thrusting 
his economic prejudices into cur- 
ricular problems and is forever ques- 
tioning faculty competence. There is 
the related trustee who has con- 
nections with either the past or the 
present and who seeks to make the 
impersonal institution a family affair 
and an educational hierarchy, while 
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the social climbers and the admin. 
istration’s “yes” men are usually 
among those to be counted. 

With boards of trustees composed 
of different types of individuals 
accepting positions of responsibility 
from different motives and expecting 
different rewards, it is not strange 
that disagreements and even dis. 
sension warp their deliberations and 
objectives. A nonconciliatory few 
may soon control a self-perpetuating 
board, causing the broad-minded, 
impartial members to lose their inter- 
est and withdraw, to the ultimate 
detriment of the institution itself. 

Boards of trustees elected on a life 
tenure tend to become static. Edu- 


cation should be ever progressive, for | 


the past, no matter how long and how 
glorious, should be shorter than the 
future and overshadowed by the 
accomplishments in the years that 
are to come. New members should 


regularly be added to any board | 


whether by system of rotating trustee- 
ship, or otherwise. It is essential to 
the growth of any institution. For 
trustees have more than a fiduciary 
responsibility, more than a contribu- 
tor’s obligation; they should know 
the educational problems, the faculty, 
and the students, in order to think 
and act intelligently on the main 
purposes of the college. 

Conferences such as those held at 
Lafayette, where trustees of several 
institutions meet for an exchange of 
ideas, are invaluable. An _ educa- 
tional publication may some day use 
a portion of its space for consideration 
of the interests and needs of the 
members of educational boards. It is 

[Continued on page 234) 





lmin. 
ually 
os A New Type of Faculty 
ily Organization 
Cting 
= By EDWARD YORK BLEWETT 

Is- 

and The Faculty of the University of New Hampshire Organized 
= as a Legislative Body 

ing 


ded, 
ater- |: JUNE of last year, the Board of and technology; the deans of men 


Trustees of the University of New and women; the professors, the associ- 
' Hampshire gave its approval to a_ate professors, the assistant professors, 
life | new constitution drawn by the Uni-_ the instructors of two or more years 
‘du. | versity Faculty for the purpose of service; the director of the experiment 
, for | securing a more democratic govern- station and the extension service; and 
how | ment of educational policy and stu- the librarian, the registrar, the assist- 
the | dent activities. Built about a Senate ant to the president, and the treasurer. 
the | of fifty-nine members, the new organi- The Faculty has met regularly at 
that | zation includes a system of rotating the beginning of each semester and on 
suld | memberships, a paucity of standing the Friday preceding commencement 
yard | committees, and has as a corporate day in June. Special meetings were 
tee- | part a University Council of twenty- provided for in the discarded constitu- 
1 to | one members to which is delegated tion, but in recent years have been 
For | advisory authority, executive power rarely held. Nine standing com- 
ary | in emergencies, but no legislative mittees have been employed to recom- 
bu- jurisdiction. On July first the consti- mend and in some cases to execute 
10w | tution took effect with the beginning legislation, though in recent years 
Ity, | of the fiscal year of the University. because of the unwieldiness of the 
ink | The New Hampshire Faculty (one body, the committees have increas- 
ain | hundred and twenty-seven members ingly taken unto themselves both the 
in 1936) for years has been vested by business of making policy and of 
at | the governing board (subject always executing or of supervising its execu- 
ral | to its approval) with “‘legislative tion, usually with the approval of 
of | jurisdiction in all matters of student the president but seldom with the 
ca- | government and educational policy.” approval of the Faculty of which 
use | The Faculty has consisted of the they were the agents. Their gradual 
ion | president of the University; the dean assumption of power was never openly 
the | of the faculty (now dean emeritus); challenged but more because the 
tis | the deans of the three colleges of the Faculty as a whole was ignorant of 
University—liberal arts, agriculture, the misuse of power than because of 
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supineness as to its misuse. The nine 
standing committees included admin- 
istration, entrance, rules, student 
organizations, student welfare, ath- 
letics, class schedules, examination 
schedules, and educational policy and 
methods. 

The organization was of the vintage 
of 1915 and had been changed only 
slightly in spite of the rapid growth 
of the institution. In 1915, its mem- 
bership, taken from practically all the 
officers and academic ranks previously 
mentioned, totaled forty-two, a group 
small enough to work satisfactorily 
under the old plan of organization. 
Immediately after the World War, 
New Hampshire in common with 
other American colleges and uni- 
versities received a great influx of stu- 
dents. The Faculty was augmented 
by appointments in all academic 
ranks until by 1923 its membership 
totaled seventy-five, but still without 
any major change in the organization 
of the legislative body. 

Whole-hearted attempts were made 
to continue operations with the larger 
Faculty. It became more and more 
difficult to secure the passage of 
progressive legislation, however, and 
eventually the members themselves 
began to lose interest and even the 
attendance at meetings diminished. 
The president, conscious of the increas- 
ing inability of the Faculty to legislate 
even in the less complex matters with 
which faculties are concerned, made 
fewer and fewer attempts to secure 
desirable changes by legislation, and 
finally, despite his strong antipathy 
to an autocratic college government 
became, in spite of himself, a benevo- 
lent executive who ruled wisely and 
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well with the aid of the standing 
committees and the advice of his 
associates in administration. 

The college faculties, composed of 
all the teachers of all ranks jp 
each of the three colleges of New 
Hampshire, kept the flame of democ. 
racy burning. In their several efforts 
to secure the benefits of democratic 
government in some portion of the 
university organization, they slowly 
began to encroach upon the domain 
of the somnolent university faculty 
and inconsistencies in requirements 
for degrees, registration practices, 
and other obviously all- -university 
matters began to appear. 


T SHOULD be noted that New 

Hampshire, a combination state 
university and land-grant college reg- 
istering almost seventeen hundred 
students in three colleges and a 
graduate school superimposed on the 
three colleges, has clung throughout 
its history to a central organization. 
No one of the colleges is organized 
as a unit; each is dependent upon 
departments in one or both of the 
other colleges for some types of 
instruction required of its students. 
The college faculties, however, have 
been permitted 


to legislate in such matters as may be 
delegated to them by the University 
Faculty; to administer the educational 
and internal life of their respective 
colleges within the limits prescribed by 
the President; and to make recommenda- 
tions to the University Faculty and the 
President. 


The program of the College of 
Liberal Arts, the largest of the three 
units, includes vocational curriculums 
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in general business, pre-medicine, sec- 
retarial training, social service, home 
economics, teacher training, and the 
nonvocational general liberal-arts 
curriculum. The College of Tech- 
nology offers curriculums in civil 
engineering, architecture, chemistry, 
dectrical engineering, and mechanical 
engineering. The College of Agricul- 
ture provides the curriculums found 
ysually in land-grant colleges; these 
include general agriculture, agricul- 
tural chemistry, animal husbandry, 
dairy husbandry, horticulture, poultry 
husbandry, forestry, teacher train- 
ing, botany, entomology, and a 
two-year curriculum in practical agri- 
culture. Unfortunately, a student in 
any one of these curriculums neces- 
sarily finds himself taking courses in 
all three of the colleges, and the chaos 
which would inevitably ensue from a 
decentralized administration is readily 
apparent to anyone. 

In addition to the standing com- 
mittees of the University Faculty 
already noted, there were also pro- 
vided in the old constitution twenty- 
three so-called “‘special” committees 
which were regarded as “adminis- 
trative units and as such responsible 
directly to the president.” They 
were appointed directly by the presi- 
dent and were concerned with such 
matters as commencement, publica- 
tions, lectures and concerts, student 
aid, and the like. While the standing 
committees were appointed by the 
president in consultation with a com- 
mittee on committees consisting of 
one member (usually a senior mem- 
ber) of each of the college faculties 
and elected by each college faculty, 
the special committees were his alone. 
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Fortunately the law of action and 
reaction had not been withered by 
disuse nor had all hope been aban- 
doned by one or two courageous 
members of the rules committee, nor, 
as they found to their great joy, had 
the president given over his inborn 
love of democratic government in all 
things, more particularly in college 
government. The brave souls took 
more courage and proceeded to draft 
the document with which this article 
is concerned. 

Suffice it to say that despite the 
death of their executive sponsor, a 
period of interregnum, and the stasis 
which pervades a faculty pending 
the selection of a new leader, the 
flame was not allowed to fail. The 
plan was studied and polished inter- 
mittently by the rules committee, and 
shortly after his accession was laid 
before the new president for his 
consideration. 


HE committee found the new 
leader enthusiastic, received ea- 
gerly his suggestions of even broader 
revisions, and with his approval then 
laid the new constitution before their 
colleagues. A new copy of the pro- 
posed document was mailed to each 
member of the Faculty. A hearing 
was held at which the committee 
explained the various provisions which 
they had developed. Eventually the 
committee won from the entire mem- 
bership at a regularly scheduled meet- 
ing unanimous approval of the plan. 
The new constitution continues the 
old University Faculty though with- 
out power of any sort. “Convened 
from time to time by the President 
for consideration of matters of general 
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interest,” it will serve as a vehicle 
for the maintenance of an esprit de 
corps. Its meetings will probably 
take the form of dinners and other 
similar gatherings at which the social 
as well as the educational values will 
be emphasized. The new legislative 
body is a University Senate of fifty- 
nine members to which is delegated, 
“subject to the approval of the board 
of trustees, jurisdiction in all matters 
of student government and educa- 
tional policy.” The Senate will con- 
sist of thirteen administrative officers 
as members ex offictis, and repre- 
sentatives from each department of 
instruction within the University. 
Each department is given one 
representative for each three mem- 
bers. For departments of less than 
three members there will be one 
representative. A member is defined 
as one who has at least the rank of 
instructor, though no one can be 
elected a representative until he has 
served one year as a member of 
the Faculty. Each representative is 
elected for a two-year term by ballots 
cast by his departmental colleagues, 
and he is ineligible for re-election until 
every other eligible member of the 
department shall have served. Here 
is the rotating feature which until it 
was thoroughly understood caused 
some concern among those juniors 
who saw themselves shut out of the 
Senate until their elders had taken 
their turns. Departments of six mem- 
bers had been provided with two 
representatives, departments of nine 
had been provided with three, and 
the juniors in those departments 
could figure their chances of immedi- 
ate or future membership in the 
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Senate with some hope. Five-member 
departments were not so hopeful, 
so in their behalf the constitution 
included a provision that five mem. 
ber departments might have two 
representatives. 

The rules committeemen, versed as 
they were in the habits of American 
college faculties, foresaw that in the 
first two years of the Senate’s exist. 
ence, its membership would be com. 
posed largely of department heads 
and other senior members. They 
saw, too, that at the end of two 
years, these seniors would depart 
hence, leaving the Senate to an 
entirely new and younger body greatly 
handicapped by a lack of experienced 
leaders. To prevent this complete 
overturn, it was provided that in the 
first elections, departments entitled 
to elect more than one representative 
would elect one of their quota for a 
one-year term. The one-year mem- 
bers would be succeeded at the 
expiration of their terms by others 
elected for two-year terms, and thus 
would continuity be ensured. 

Happily enough, the departments 
were conscious of the necessity for a 
healthy distribution of ages, ranks, 
and periods of service in the new Sen- 
ate and elected their representatives 
accordingly. Thirteen professors, ten 
associate professors, seventeen assist- 
ant professors, and four instructors 
constitute the elected portion of the 
new organization. The thirteen ex 
officio administrative officers and two 
other department representatives from 
the noncollege departments of phys- 
ical education and military science 
make up the total of fifty-nine. 

Some opposition was voiced to 
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administrative officers serving as ex 
oficio members of a body charged 
with legislating in matters of educa- 
tional policy and student government, 
but it was later rather generally 
admitted that since these adminis- 
trative officers would be charged 
with executing the wishes of the 
legislative body, and since they were 
rather better acquainted with the ma- 
chinery of administration and the 
application of man-made rules to the 
government of men, it would be best 
to have them bona fide members of 
the Senate. 

The bylaws of the Senate provide 
for regular meetings at least once in 
each semester and require the attend- 
ance of every senator at every meeting 
unless excused by the president. Pro- 
vision for special meetings is included, 
and it is generally understood that 
the special meetings will probably 
exceed in number the regularly called 
sessions, in which event the bylaws 
will be amended to conform to the 
first year or two of experience. 


HE work of the Senate will be 

accomplished largely through six 
standing committees, nominated by 
the president in consultation with the 
college deans, and elected by the 
Senate. The six committees (nine in 
the old faculty) consist of admissions, 
tules, curriculums, student organiza- 
tions, athletics, and graduate study. 
The special committees included in 
the old organization are not men- 
tioned in the new constitution since 
they were administrative units respon- 
sible directly to the president and were 
concerned with matters clearly admin- 
istrative. Nevertheless, the special 
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committees are to be continued as 
administrative units appointed by 
and responsible directly to the presi- 
dent, though they have been reduced 
to seventeen in number. 

In establishing the six standing 
committees the framers of the consti- 
tution sought to consolidate duties 
formerly discharged by other standing 
and special committees. The ad- 
missions committee is assigned the 
duties normally associated with such 
a group. The rules committee has 
normal functions. The curriculum 
committee absorbs the duties of the 
old committee on educationa: policy 
and methods, a special committee on 
scholarship, and a special committee 
on the course of study. The com- 
mittee on student organizations had 
better been named the committee on 
student activities for its duties em- 
brace all fields of student interest and 
activity except athletics. It has been 
assigned the duties of its predecessor 
of the same name which was chiefly 
concerned with the regulation of 
student extra-curricular organizations 
and campus social events. It also 
takes over the work of a special 
committee on sorority housing, a 
standing committee on student wel- 
fare, and a special committee on 
student organization finances. The 
duties of the committee on athletics 
are unchanged. Generally, this com- 
mittee regulates athletic activities in 
harmony with the other interests of 
the institution. The graduate-study 
committee is more unusual. It is 
charged with advising with and recom- 
mending to the president in all matters 
pertaining to graduate work and grad- 
uate students. At New Hampshire, 
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the Graduate School offers no work 
beyond the Master’s degree, and is a 
horizontal combination of depart- 
ments, each of which offers some 
subjects for graduate study, and is 
administered by a dean who is also 
head of a large department of under- 
graduate instruction. There is no 
special graduate faculty. 

It is patent that the duties assigned 
some of the standing committees are 
more onerous than others. With this 
in mind, though no mandate was given 
in the constitution, more members 
are provided for those with heavier 
chores. The admissions committee 
will operate with seven members; 
the rules committee, with six; the 
athletic committee, with five; the 
student-organizations committee, with 
six; the graduate-study committee, 
with eight; and the curriculums com- 
mittee, with eight. In order to 
conserve the time of the members for 
Senate business, the personnel of the 
special administrative committees has 
been generally limited to persons who 
are not members of the Senate. 

The University Council remains 
still to be considered. The Council 
consists of twenty-one members. Fif- 
teen of its number are the ex officio 
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members of the Senate, and the othe 
six are elected from their groups by 
each college delegation of representa. 
tives in the Senate. The constitution, 
provides that the representatives of 
the departments of each college jy 
the Senate will meet in caucus to elec 
two of their number each year ty 
serve on the Council. The Counc 
fills the place formerly served by 
the administration committee, though 
under the New Hampshire plan its pre. 
rogatives are closely limited. It wil 


serve the president in an advisory capacity 
as he may request; will serve as an 
executive committee for the consideration 
of urgent matters arising between meet. 
ings of the Senate and will have no 
legislative jurisdiction in either student 
government or educational policy, this 
being an exclusive function of the Senate; 
and will consider and act upon all matters 
referred or delegated to it by the Senate, 


The college faculties remain as 
before. No alteration was made in 
their duties or responsibilities. It is 
hoped that attention so far as all- 
university matters are concerned will 
focus on the Senate, and that the 
college faculties will be concerned 
only with problems of individual 
college interest and importance. 

[Vol. IX, No. 4] 
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The Use of Illustrative Materials 


By RICHARD C. SPENCER 


Certain Genuine Laboratory Techniques and Devices 
Used in Political-Science Classes 


LTHOUGH some attempts are 
being made to study statistic- 
ally such political phenomena 

as electoral processes, intensity or 
characteristics of public opinion, per- 
sonnel administration, and _ public 
finance, with the aid of maps and 
charts, university departments of 
political science have been lacking 
in laboratories and laboratory tech- 
niques for undergraduate students. 
In general, no attempt is made to put 
the social sciences on the same basis 
as the ‘“‘natural” sciences. As a 
result, only a desultory use is made of 
illustrative materials, and, aside from 
direction of the work on term papers, 
little close supervision of student 
technique is attempted. After years 
of experimenting with different meth- 
ods and materials—substitutes for or 
approximations of laboratory tech- 
niques and demonstrations, particu- 
larly with pictures, charts, and 
cartoons projected on the screen— 
I have some results and observations 
to report. 

Certain familiar pedagogical prin- 
ciples must be borne in mind in 
using illustrative materials and “‘lab- 
oratory like’”’ exercises. The first is 
the necessity of centering the atten- 
tion of the class on one thing at a 


time, so as to make points clear to all 
members. Second, the student’s time 
should not be wasted in purely 
mechanical processes which do not in 
themselves advance his knowledge or 
thinking ability in the subject, for, 
once he is familiar with and has 
practiced one technique, he should be 
put at others. Third, no materials 
of whatever sort should be thrown at 
the student with the presumption that 
he will in some way glean something 
from them. Rather, the presentation 
should be in the same spirit that per- 
vades a laboratory in the performance 
of a controlled experiment—even a 
mimeographed sheet of instructions 
is not sufficient unless each statement 
is carefully enough worded to be 
within at least the stretching reach 
of the student. Otherwise, the in- 
structor has to be lenient with the 
marking or accept vacuous generaliza- 
tions to the detriment of the student’s 
training. Fourth, repetition, particu- 
larly of pertinent information, is 
necessary. This is true especially if 
the repetition can be in the form of a 
leisurely re-examination of material 
previously presented in class; it brings 
far better results than unique or 
momentary presentation only. In 
applying these criteria to the materials 
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or techniques mentioned, one finds 
that each of them has some advan- 
tages and each is capable either of 
abuse or of total ineffectiveness. 

One of the principal substitutes for 
a laboratory method is to take stu- 
dents on one or more tours of public 
institutions: the penitentiary, state 
hospitals, homes for the feeble-minded, 
to the legislature, or to the courts. 
The best results are obtained from 
these visits only after careful class 
study of the functions of these institu- 
tions and particularly of their relation 
to the whole problem of government 
and administration: how they are 
controlled, supported, and regulated 
in their service to the public. The 
superintendent or someone designated 
by him as capable of making clear 
explanations should be sought as the 
guide—not merely one of the guides. 
Immediately afterward, perhaps off 
the grounds of an institution, but 
before the tour is ended or any other 
institution visited, the class should be 
assembled for answering questions 
and entertaining a discussion. Visit- 
ing a single institution is normally 
enough for one day, and probably two 
such visits a semester are sufficient. 


HE staging of mock national 

nominating conventions, legisla- 
tive assemblies, or League of Na- 
tions assemblies is helpful to student 
understanding of political institutions 
directly in proportion to the faith- 
fulness with which stark reality 
is reproduced. Merely staging .the 
“model” or “ideal” gives erroneous 
impressions. The function of this, as 
of a laboratory, is not to determine 
what ought to be, but to demonstrate 
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whatis. Such an undertaking usually 
cannot be performed by a single class, 
and if attempted is usually a great 
waste of time, because, without con. 
siderable coaching of the students 
and some dramatizing of the institu. 
tion imitated, students gain no notion 
of reality. They are not motivated 
by the same forces as are politicians, 
Affairs of this magnitude belong to 
all the classes of large departments, 
in co-operation, or, better, to the 
entire college student body with 
the political-science classes providing 
the more carefully trained nucleus to 
guide the others, and should be quite 
apart from regular courses. Not only 
is the imitation valuable in familiariz- 
ing students with the institution, but 
if the instructor is alive, he can make 
the students, before the event is 
closed, aware of the fact that they 
themselves have been engaging in 
genuine political endeavor among 
themselves in their individual and 
group efforts to secure for themselves 
the most prominent parts. No out- 
sider, be he ever so mature, experi- 
enced, or prominent, should normally 
be called in to act as keynoter or 
presiding officer. That is merely a 
device for dodging adequate prepara- 
tion and shifting the burden to some- 
one else, or for obtaining a large 
audience. Students, if properly trained, 
are thoroughly capable of shouldering 
the entire undertaking; when they do 
so, their enthusiasm suggests ade- 
quate advertising. The instructor 
who supervises such an undertaking 
should not expect, however, to accom- 
plish anything else for a couple of 
months, for, even with the leadership 
assumed by the most efficient of 
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chairmen, be he student or anyone 
dse, it is no easy job. The only mock 
institution I conduct in class is a 
demonstration election, particularly 
of proportional representation. 

The practice of inducing students 
to participate actively in the real 
politics of the locality cannot be gen- 
eralized upon, either from the point 
of view of political personalities or of 
the benefit to the students. Univer- 
sities or colleges in small towns would 
probably find local politicians resent- 
ing any general student activity in 
politics which they themselves cannot 
entirely control. An institution in a 
large metropolitan center does not 
suffer this inconvenience. It has been 
my experience that only those stu- 
dents should be encouraged to partici- 
pate, as campaign speakers, precinct 
captains, doorbell ringers, and what 
not, who have a definite flair for it, 
and who themselves have made the 
proper contact with active politicians 
on their own responsibility, or whose 
services will be desired and appre- 
ciated if I make the contact. It is 
dificult to check up on these activities 
and to co-ordinate them with any 
course other than one in _ political 
parties. It matters not to me with 
which political party or organization 
astudent aligns himself, and I myself, 
for their benefit, adhere strictly to an 
unpartisan attitude. Nor do I myself 
participate in any political movement, 
however desirable it may be, except 
as I can do it in a consultative capac- 
ity. I have nearly always had in my 
classes students who either have been, 
are at the time, or not long afterward 
have become, precinct leaders. I have 
managed at times to have students 
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appointed as special election clerks for 
a central count, and have helped 
them get in touch with newspapers 
wanting special runners on election 
nights. The student, I think, who 
is not interested to participate, should 
not be obliged to do so. Actual par- 
ticipation in politics does not neces- 
sarily aid the student in his ability to 
think critically or constructively about 
government. Often he who takes to 
it readily has had some earlier prac- 
tical experience and has become so 
deeply immersed in the system he has 
found, or is so grateful to the political 
party of the friend who aided his 
entry, that any thought or question of 
the validity of the existing institution 
would be treason to him. The remarks 
in class by participating students, 
however, often aid in giving a realistic 
impression to those not participating. 
Instead of having students take 
part in politics, many instructors 
invite officeholders to speak before 
their classes. The politician or office- 
holder who speaks clearly to students, 
makes significant observations, and 
does it in the space of a class hour 
is a rare person, but is invaluable 
when found. Frequent invitations of 
this kind tend, however, to make a 
course confusing or even to adulterate 
it. For purposes of giving students 
political atmosphere, political speak- 
ers, with no limit to frequency of such 
visits other than continued student 
interest, can be invited freely to speak 
to campus organizations interested in 
public affairs, but there is nothing to 
be gained by attempting to gear such 
matters with a course of study. 
Another device short of participa- 
tion in politics is that of giving all 
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members of a class in, say, political 
parties, an election-campaign assign- 
ment in which they are to report their 
observations of the nature of the 
political activities taking place in 
their home wards and precincts. In 
this they have to seek out the leaders 
of both or all parties, attend political 
meetings, gather campaign “‘liter- 
ature,” note the registration of voters, 
find out what the relative strength of 
each party is, on the basis of past 
elections as revealed by precinct or 
ward leaders, learn the political rela- 
tionship of polling-booth workers to 
these leaders, note the activity at the 
booth on election day, and make 
a written report of their findings. 
Another device is that of sending the 
more advanced students to make 
studies from the records of particular 
governmental offices. This practice 
needs no comment other than this: 
Unless the student is quite mature, 
even though he may be trusted to do 
the work intelligently, the instructor 
in most instances would do well to 
make the preliminary contacts and 
perhaps introduce the student to the 
officer in charge, or have a standing 


arrangement with some such officers. 

COMBINATION of notebook 
A and scrapbook of newspaper 
clippings kept by the student yields 
excellent results if closely supervised. 
The books must be examined periodic- 
ally in the presence of the student and 
commented upon as to the relevance 
of the selections. The student must 
be given some opportunity to present 
in class, problems suggested by news- 


paper items, but only, of course, 
when apropos of the subject-matter in 
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hand. A clipping by itself is worth. 
less, for the student has done nothing 
more than recognize, without stating, 
a relationship between the item and 
some part of the course. Next to the 
clipping must be included a carefully 
prepared statement of just wherein 
the newspaper item illustrates the 
topic under which it has been placed— 
something other than a mere repeti- 
tion of the headlines. A_ serious 
difficulty with this procedure is that 
students have to try to see ahead in 
their course farther than can be 
expected of many of them, and clip 
items which they think will be of 
significance later. The accumulation 
offers the temptation to try to “get 
by” with bulk. Thus the assignment 
becomes a mere physical exercise of 
clipping and pasting to which stu- 
dents object and with which the 
instructor becomes disgusted. Where 
the student is checked up in his 
tendency to take many clippings 
merely to give an impression of 
industry, good results are obtained, 
and the students feel well repaid. 

I have found it worth while to have 
an assistant clip items on the state 
legislature and bind them in chrono- 
logical rather than topical order. 
When these “volumes” are placed on 
library or departmental shelves, stu- 
dents having a variety of legislative 
topics on which to write may examine 
them without the rapid and inevitable 
deterioration to bound newspaper 
files. There is, of course, no index, 
but the index to a volume of the 
journals of either house of the legis- 
lature may aid in placing a legislative 
event in point of time. 

All college instructors exhibit pic- 
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tures, documents, and other materials 
of one kind or another in class, or 
distribute mimeographed sheets of 
glections, charts, or maps not other- 
wise available in convenient form. 
In an advanced course one may 
expect students to work directly with 
the documents in the library, but in 
an introductory course, for which 
many kinds of documents related to 
many aspects of the subject are avail- 
able, the student may be expected 
merely to make an acquaintance with 
the general form, availability, and 

rpose of several types. Some value 
is to be found in holding up momen- 
tarily before the class a copy of some 
such document as the annual budget 
of the United States, even though 
the class does not then examine its 
details and perhaps never will. A 
two- or three-page mimeographed 
summary of its contents may serve 
well for inclusion in notebooks, while 
the document itself may be made 
available on library or departmental 
tables for a few days. If there is a 
sufficient supply of documents of a 
fairly uniform nature, even of differ- 
ent years or jurisdictions, each student 
can be assigned a specific problem for 
written report; but, for the survey 
course, certain precautions are advis- 
able. It is better not to use the 
regular library file to which more 
mature students make reference, but 
rather obtain and use extra copies, for 
there is always some loss and rough 
usage. Furthermore, these documents 
should be assigned with mimeographed 
instructions, with the item or items to 
be sought made specific enough that 
the student will not lose himself in the 
intricacies of a poorly worded depart- 
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mental report never intended for the 
uninitiated college student. If more 
than a few points are asked for, and 
those not specific, the value of the 
exercise is lost. 

Some documents lend themselves 
to distribution and direct use in class. 
I often distribute the bills of the most 
recent state legislature, wait a moment 
for students to accustom themselves 
to the form and to read the headings, 
and then ask them to read out one 
after another the titles of the bills in 
their hands. This emphasizes to them 
the great variety of subjects with 
which a legislative body must deal, 
and it raises questions as to the 
constitutional power of a state legis- 
lature to enact some of the bills into 
law. Some documentary materials 
may well be presented by means of 
lantern slides. 


N AGE of pictures dictates the 
use of pictures in class. Pic- 
tures are available in many forms and 
on all kinds of public topics, many of 
which can be photographs taken by 
the instructor. The problem is that 
of presenting them in class, so group- 
ing them as to illustrate the matter in 
hand and having them available when 
wanted. While large-scale materials 
may be held up before the class, 
smaller objects—pictures, cartoons, 
charts, maps, ballots, and sample 
pages from documents—cannot be 
seen at class distance. Passing them 
from hand to hand in the class is 
never satisfactory. It wastes time, 
and what is even worse, it dissipates 
class attention just when it should be 
concentrated on the specific matter 
to be illustrated. If a picture or 
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chart arouses questions, many mem- 
bers of the class miss not only the 
nature of the questions, but the 
answers and discussion also. If shown 
in class at all, such materials ought 
to be projected on a screen. For 
small classes and dark rooms, colored 
postcards and pages from books 
may be projected on the screen 
directly, but this is never so satis- 
factory as projection of motion pic- 
tures or lantern slides. For individual 
slides the room should never be so 
dark that the instructor cannot see his 
students, for it adds tremendously to 
the value of the showing if students 
can feel free to raise their hands to 
ask questions while the image is 
before the class. I have had classes 
become practically open forums on 
the basis of suggestions from one or 
two slides. Where a transparent or 
translucent screen is employed (the 
image being projected through the 
screen), the class can take some notes 
during such discussion, because the 
room can be brighter. 

The possibilities of projecting mate- 
rials on the screen seem to be limited 
only by the imagination of the 
instructor or other person directing 
the preparation of materials. The 
projection may be by means of motion 
pictures, or lantern-slide or film-slide 
“stills.” The purpose of the projec- 
tion in political-science classes is the 
creation of a common imagery, in 
order to save time thereby and to 
form a common basis for clarity of 
thought in class discussions. For no 
college class, in our complex civiliza- 
tion, is homogeneous enough to assure 
a common understanding and a com- 
mon imagery to which the instructor 
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may make pertinent additions and on 
which he can build a sound thought 
structure—this, in spite of the abun. 
dance of motion-picture theaters with 
their newsreels, and of illustrated 
magazines. The theater and the 
periodical present their pictures from 
the point of view of current news, 
rather than from the analytical point 
of view of the classroom. The natural 
tendency either with motion pictures 
or with slides merely to report events 
must be avoided, for the educational 
film cannot and ought not to try com- 
petition with news agencies. Either 
the motion picture or the slide or both 
may be used to create the common 
background and start the students 
thinking in the desired direction, but 
because of their different natures, 
they should be employed at different 
times and for somewhat different 
purposes, although both, no doubt, 
may be utilized effectively in the 
same course. Occasionally, of course, 
if two projectors are available, one of 
them for slides, a motion picture may 
be interrupted to project, from a 
slide, some chart, map, or table, for 
detailed explanation of a more general 
situation in the picture. 


PEAKING from my experience 

with other projected materials, | 
conceive of motion pictures, although 
little material is available as yet, as 
being useful in a great variety of ways, 
provided, of course, the selections are 
short, exactly pertinent, and are 
unlittered with extraneous matter. 
For instance, problems of constitu- 
tional government may be presented 
by placing in juxtaposition scenes 
under martial law and those of 
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parliamentary or judicial processes; 
scenes from dictatorial regimes and 
the elective and electioneering proce- 
dure in constitutional regimes. Prob- 
lems of democracy and of popular 
control and responsible government 
may be illustrated by election-booth 
scenes, particularly the checking of 
a register by an election clerk, the 
challenging of a would-be voter, 
puzzled election officials passing on 
disputed ballots, the perplexity of 
the voter in his attempt to mark a 
long ballot intelligently, and the ease 
of marking a short ballot where only 
legislative offices are filled by the 
yvoter—these, together with analyses 
of general results, especially the result- 
ing composition of a legislative body. 
In studying public administration, it 
is dificult for most of the students 
to visualize the problems of relation- 
ship between superior and subordinate 
with regard to legal responsibility, 
personality factors, patronage pres- 
sures, technical proficiency, division 
and subdivision of work functions, 
and re-delegation of both tasks and 
responsibility; or to grasp adequately 
the functions of commissions exercis- 
ing advisory, rule-making, quasi-judi- 
cial, and administrative functions, and 
particularly to distinguish between 
the problem of concentration of ad- 
ministrative direction and responsi- 
bility, on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, that of the advisory, 
rule-making, judicial function requir- 
ing the combined decisions of more 
heads than one. Motion pictures of 
scenes pertinent to these problems 
would be of great aid to the teaching 
of public administration. Pictures 
showing the operation of a steno- 
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graphic or of a calculating-machine 
pool in a great administrative depart- 
ment, of filing systems, of the methods 
of handling incoming mail, or prepara- 
tion of, responsibility for, and actual 
sending of outgoing correspondence, 
and of automatic equipment in the 
post offices, experiments in the Bureau 
of Standards, in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, of the 
operation of the Coast Guard, of the 
rescue work of the Bureau of Mines, 
the work of a state liquor-control 
commission, factory safety inspection, 
the work of city health departments— 
all would help to bring before the 
student in a relatively short time the 
vastness of governmental enterprise 
and the necessity of minute organiza- 
tion. Probably, unless the sketches 
are short, they should be presented 
at hours different from those of the 
regular class. It would seem that 
motion pictures are limited, in gen- 
eral, to the giving of general impres- 
sions and the creating of a common 
imagery from which the instructor 
can proceed to the abstract and more 
difficult philosophical and scientific 
significance. It is to be hoped that ap- 
propriate and carefully edited motion 
pictures, and more of them, will soon 
be available, along with properly built 
classrooms and projection facilities. 


ALUABLE as is the motion 

picture, there are some aspects of 
college instruction in which the use 
of “‘stills” by means of film slides or 
lantern slides, particularly the latter, 
has fully as great an advantage as 
that of the motion picture. Wherever 
scenes, as distinct from such things as 
maps and charts, are to be presented, 
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probably the motion picture can do 
the job better. Slides may be made 
from all sorts of subjects and materials. 
I have prepared more than six hundred 
slides for my courses, many being 
from pictures I have taken myself. 
I use a miniature camera and have 
reproduced on slides significant polit- 
ical scenes in the United States, 
Canada, and abroad. They include 
pictures of government buildings; 
views of the Ohio legislature, both in 
full session and in committee, as well 
as of the clerical offices and bill room; 
similar scenes from the Ontario legis- 
lature; the docket room and the 
court room of the United States 
Court of Claims; scenes at voting 
booths; the magistrates’ chamber in 
the Hétel de Ville at Geneva, with its 
medieval murals depicting a high 
sense of justice by means of justices 
without hands, who . consequently 
are unable to accept bribes. I have 
copied and made slides of election 
ballots—presidential, state, and local, 

and English parliamentary; maps 
showing representative districts and 
distribution of representation; sta- 
tistical charts showing the operation 
of different election systems, par- 
ticularly proportional representation; 
diagrams of governmental processes 
such as the operation of the initiative, 
and procedure on a legislative bill; a 
series of charts in comparable style 
illustrative of the effectiveness of 
different forms of constitutional gov- 

ernments in promotion of leadership; 

a series of bill printings and committee 

reports thereon in Congress; pages 

illustrating the different parts of a 

Congressional calendar; an Ohiolobby- 
registration certificate in the legislature 
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and the official list of lobbyists; 


a comparison of a newspaper item 
with a reporter’s copy to illustrate 
editorial cutting; cartoons relative to 
many political matters. I have one 
short series of slides on the federal 
form of government, composed of dia. 
grammatic representations of contrast 
in principle between the Canadian 
system and that of the United States, 
and selections from the British North 
America Act and the United States 
Constitution, with significant passages 
underscored. 

One of the advantages of the slide 
is that the picture shown can remain 
before the class any length of time 
necessary for the purpose in hand, and 
is especially advantageous when com- 
plicated charts are used. No time is 
lost as with individual pictures passed 
about the class. Attention is focused 
on the one point until it is disposed of. 
An incidental advantage of individual 
slides over either motion-picture film 
or film slides (a sequence of “stills” 
on a strip of film) is that the slides 
may be altered in sequence at will. 
Moreover, some slides lend them- 
selves to repeated use in different 
connections, and the problem of 
obsolescence is not so serious with a 
single slide as with a strip of film. 
Statistical tables, as well as charts, 
even those entirely too complicated 
to be fully grasped, may be thrown 
on the screen to give students some 
idea of techniques. I have found it 
stimulating to students to throw 
on the screen the charts or tables 
made by former students in the 
same course. After my showing some 
such work to undergraduates with- 
out having made a general assignment 
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ofa similar nature, invariably several 
students ask the privilege of working 
gut a problem themselves. Cartoons, 
yhile offering a bit of humor, prove, if 
iydiciously selected, useful in pointedly 
ahibiting popular views, misconcep- 
tions, and propagandistic distortions. 
One of my students this year timidly 
asked if I would be interested in a 
cartoon he had drawn to illustrate 
apaper of his in the field of public 
opinion. I made a slide of it and 
showed it to classes. This student 
then responded with two more car- 
tons. I find it desirable in such 
work that the student’s name and 
dass numerals be plainly visible, and 
imperative that no slide made from 
student materials contain any serious 
errors. The fact, however, that a 
student, having done an otherwise 
satisfactory piece of work, cannot 
do good lettering or drafting does not 
prevent my exhibiting his work. The 
reward of showing the work mounted 
or on a slide is for the basic thought 
involved rather than for the aesthetic 
effectiveness. 


ERTAIN cautions may be in 

order from my experience. It is 
not effective to show pictures or 
slides on the last day of a semester 
as a review. This requires showing 
too many diverse and unrelated things 
with too tenuous a connection. A 
half-dozen slides are often more than 
enough at a single showing; whereas 
at other times, if the material is 
closely related, many more may be 
shown, but rarely more than twenty 
in a class period. In general, the 
matter presented in pictures or slides 
should have been under consideration 
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by the class previously. I find, for 
instance, in making a comparison of 
various forms of city government in 
the general American government 
course, that if I have already made 
brief statements in class, have made 
sure that the textbook material has 
been read, and have drawn simple 
diagrams on the blackboard, the class 
becomes much interested later when 
I throw on the screen the more 
elaborate charts of specific city gov- 
ernments based on the principles of 
the simple diagrams. If it is at 
all possible, moreover, any material 
shown in class, whether slides or pic- 
tures held in the hand, ought to be 
displayed on hallway display boards 
where students may re-examine them 
at their leisure and recall the con- 
nection in which they were used. If 
possible, mimeographed charts and 
diagrams should be distributed after 
they have been shown on the screen— 
not, of course, before. If the in- 
structor has the negatives from which 
his slides were made, it is easy to get 
paper prints for the brief post-showing 
display. 

I began experimenting in 1930 with 
making illustrative material available 
for my classes by the use of the 
camera. I had in mind not only 
lantern slides, but the copying of 
otherwise unavailable documents for 
my classes, and copying materials I 
wanted for my research files. I have 
copied, among other things, thousands 
of pages of election abstracts by 
wards and precincts. I have printed 
much of this, along with copies of 
ward and precinct maps and voter- 
registration data, on paper, for the 
use in assignments of minor problems 
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to my classes. Since these materials 
are not published for these smaller 
areas, very few students would be 
able to use them, for facilities and 
time are limited at the elections 
office, and student welcome at such 
an office can easily be worn thin. 
University libraries, if not depart- 
ments of political science, should 
have someone trained in copying 
with the miniature camera on motion- 
picture film. This is not too difficult. 
After some experimenting I devised 
for myself a satisfactory portable 
copying device which fully equals in 
results, similar work done by the 
Library of Congress. Social-science 
departments could readily have film 
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libraries of much valuable material 
not now available in any other form, 
They can be kept in film form and 
read directly in a viewing device 
now on the market or printed op 
paper and even bound up where 
copies are needed for exercises. Such 
photographic copies can be made a 
valuable addition to the projected 
and mimeographed materials. 
Although I am convinced that 
genuine laboratory methods may be 
developed in political science, and 


in other social-science fields, no doubt, | 


these suggested substitutes, if judi. 
ciously employed, may provide, in 
the meantime, an intermediate stage 
which university budgets may aftord. 

[Vol. IX, No. 4] 
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Educational Research 


In the report of the Committee on 
Educational Research for the Quad- 
rennium 1932-1936, entitled Studies 
in Higher Education,: the studies 
fostered by the group during the 


past four years are summarized. The 


| examination studies cover seven areas 


of investigation: examinations in the 
General College; comprehensive exam- 
inations in the School of Business 
Administration; the examination in 
General Zodlogy; the placement test 
in German; examinations in the Col- 
lege of Engineering and Architecture; 
qualifying examinations in the Col- 
lege of Education; and examinations 
in Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health. 

The second group of projects re- 
ported are those of the University 
Board of Admissions concerned with 
student selection and the prediction 
of scholastic success. Among the 
studies of administrative problems 
summarized are an analysis of the 
teaching-load at the University of 
Minnesota; a survey of the size of 
classes; a survey of the use of the 
university libraries; accreditation of 
colleges on the basis of the success 
of their graduates in graduate schools; 
the co-ordination of higher education 
in Minnesota; the relationship of 
high school and college; and aspects of 
land-grant college education. 

"Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, XL 


(April 27, 1937), iv-+4o pp. 


The studies of curriculum and 
instructional problems include those 
dealing with the analysis of data 
collected in the National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers regarding 
the collegiate records of 144 stu- 
dents of home economics; the relation 
of prerequisite chemistry courses to 
undergraduate courses in home eco- 
nomics; curriculum research tech- 
niques in education courses; the 
comparative value of courses in 
mechanical engineering; the writing 
laboratory in English composition; 
ability of high-school graduates and 
university Freshmen in English com- 
position; the contribution of physical 
education to physical fitness; the 
measurement of physical education 
for women; the effects of activities in 
physical education; and community 
adaptation of informal physical-edu- 
cation activities. Two studies of 
independent study are reported, the 
reading room in the General College 
and independent study in the College 
of Education. 

Among the studies of personnel 
problems are these: a rating scale for 
teachers of home economics; a study 
of the Freshmen of 1929-30 who 
failed to return in 1930-31; trends in 
the occupational destination of college 
students, University of Minnesota, 
1873-1932; probation students; and 
applicants for Federal aid at all 
Minnesota colleges. 

The Chairman of the Committee, 
the late Dean Haggerty, stated that 
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the activities of the Committee had 
involved the co-operation of literally 
hundreds of university staff members, 
and that wich such co-operation it had 
been able to assemble and interpret 
a mass of date that made it possible 
for the University “‘to evaluate its 
methods and to know more about 
itself and the students it serves.” 


Guide to Theses 


In Guide to Bibliographies of Theses? 
Thomas R. Palfrey and Henry E. 
Coleman, Jr., have compiled a bib- 
liography of available lists of titles 
or collections of abstracts of Masters’ 
and Doctors’ theses. The recording 
of such studies has been fragmentary 
and haphazard, and the present bib- 
liography is incomplete, but even in 
its tentative form it may be of 
considerable aid to research workers. 
Part I of the bibliography contains 
lists of dissertations in all fields. 
Part II includes lists of theses in the 
special fields. Part III, arranged 
alphabetically by name of the institu- 
tion, contains the names of the 
various colleges and universities which 
themselves annually or occasionally 
issue lists of the theses accepted by 
them in partial fulfillment of advanced 
degrees. Mimeographed and manu- 
script lists have been noted whenever 
reported. 


In “Getting Along in College,’’s sub- 
titled “‘A Syllabus for Orientation,” 
Lowry S. Howard and Herbert Pop- 


*Chicago: American Library Association, 1936 


48 pp. 
Stanford University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 58 pp. 
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enoe, state that the purpose of the 
book is “to help students to think their 
problems through.” The material 
utilized is the outgrowth of 15 
semesters’ experience with an orienta. 
tion course at Menlo Junior College, 
It is presented from the students’ 





viewpoint; it discusses those problems 
which the student finds most per. | 
plexing. Its analyses of typical dif. 
culties and its suggested solutions wil] 
help the students to help themselves, 
The topics discussed include: what 
college means; intelligence and suc. | 
cess; motives and drives; better work 
habits; an adequate background of | 
knowledge; a _ well-integrated _ per. 
sonality; mental health; and after 
college—what? 


A Study of 


Financial Assistance 


In “Financial Assistance to Stu- 
dents in the University of Chicago,” a 
doctoral dissertation submitted to the 
University of Chicago in 1936, Edward 
Allen Wight describes briefly the 
types of aid to students and the 
administrative machinery for selecting 
the students aided; examines the 
effectiveness of the administration of 


financial assistance as reflected in such | 


measurable factors as the number of 
students aided and the amounts of 
aid according to university status, 
classification, purpose, and source of 
funds; and, for the Schools of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, evaluates the 
adequacy of the awards and the 
relative success of the persons selected 
to receive aid. 


The University offers a wide range | 


of types of financial assistance to 
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f the | students, and the selection of persons 
‘their | to receive such assistance is made in a 
terial | number of offices. There is no central 
f 1g | office charged with the responsibility 
enta. | of gathering and recording complete 
llege, information regarding the financial 
lent’ | need and the suitability of the per- 
lems | soms for the various types of aid 
per- | oftered. The Committee on Fellow- 
dif. | ships and Scholarships and the Schol- 
; will | arship Committee in the Colleges are 
ves, | the nearest approach to centralization 
what | of administration. 

suc. | Approximately one-fourth of all the 
work | students enrolled on the Quadrangles 


d of | in 1930-31 received financial assist- 
ance from the University. The range 





r- 

= in percentage of total enrollment 
| receiving aid is from practically all 
students in the Divinity School to 
only one per cent in Rush Medical 
College. Similarly, the amounts per 
| student aided varied, ranging from 
Stu. | $1,104 in the Graduate Library School 

,”a | to $104 in Rush Medical College. 





the Differences in purposes of aid 
ard | account for much of the variation in 
the | sizeof grants. Stipends for the pro- 
the | motion of research by students aver- 
age $748, while grants for the purpose 


‘in 

4 of rewarding veterans of the World 
. of | War and their descendants (by Noyes 
uch | Scholarships) average $72. 

-of | Approximately three-fourths of the 


of | funds expended for financial assist- 
us, | amce to students in 1930-31 came 
of | from the general budget income, and 
ts, | one-sixth from endowment especially 
the | designated for the purpose. The 
the | awards paid from special annual gifts 
ed | average considerably larger amounts 

| Per student aided than do similar 
ge | awards provided for by funds from 
to | other sources. 
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In the Colleges of Arts, Literature, 
and Science the stipends awarded to 
scholars (exclusive of Noyes aid) in 
1930-31 ranged from approximately 
$50 to $300. Two awards were made 
for more than the latter figure. 
Awards to entering Freshmen aver- 
aged $244, while the average per 
student aided to other undergraduates 
was $186. In the Graduate Schools 
of Arts, Literature, and Science 
the stipends for scholarships and 
fellowships ranged from $50 to $2,500. 
Slightly more than one-half of the 
awards to graduate students were 
for amounts of $300 or less, 20 per 
cent were $750 or more, and the 
average was $506. Fellowships are 
awarded for three quarters, unless 
application is made for a shorter 
time, and average $750. 

According to Mr. Wight, the typical 
amount of stipends seems inadequate. 
No undergraduate scholarship pre- 
tends to pay much more than tuition 
charges, and the majority do not pay 
these in full. In 1930-31 the under- 
graduate scholars estimated that their 
scholarships provided for 35 per cent 
of their university expenses; graduate 
scholars, 30 per cent; and fellows, 58 
per cent. Of 141 fellows reporting, 
only 4 said that the stipends provided 
for all university expenses. 

Each group of undergraduate schol- 
arship-holders, with the exception of 
those receiving Noyes awards, ranked 
significantly above the typical level 
of scholarship, as measured by the 
grade-point average at graduation. 
More than 80 per cent of the under- 
graduate scholars took part in some 
form of activities during 1930-31, and 
more than one-fourth of the men par- 
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ticipated in major athletic sports. 
In the measures of achievement after 
graduation for which data are pre- 
sented—amount of schooling after 
graduation, additional degrees earned, 
and listing in Who’s Who in America 
for 1930-31—the group of scholars 
also is, in general, superior to the 
nonscholars. Similarly, of the stu- 
dents who received Ph.D. degrees in 
the biological and the physical sciences 
the percentage listed in American Men 
of Science is larger for the groups 
which held University fellowships 
than for other students. Moreover, 
more than one-half of the Ph.D. 
degrees conferred by the Graduate 
Schools of Arts, Literature, and Sci- 
ence by the end of 1926-27 were 
awarded to students who had held 
University fellowships. 

The administration of the loan 
funds of the University was con- 
solidated in 1927, and Mr. Wight 
believes that their management has 
been very capable. A majority of 
the principal is in the form of 
revolving funds for relatively short 
periods (one year or less). During 
the decade ending in June, 1930, the 
principal of the loan funds increased 
thirteenfold, largely by gifts. The 
funds were sufficient to meet prac- 
tically all requests which came within 
the limits of the loan funds. In 
general, funds which are not restricted 
to students of a particular classifica- 
tion have the least delinquency in 
repayments, as indicated by the per- 
centage of notes past due more than 
one month. 

Only five per cent of the under- 
graduate scholars reported loans from 
the University as a source of income. 
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The number of students receiving 
financial aid of more than one type 
was almost negligible. 


Entrance Requirements 


A study whose aim was to discover 
whether students who do not meet 
the entrance requirements of the 
General College, University of Minne. 
sota, are able to achieve, in that 
college, as successfully as those stu. 
dents meeting the requirements, js 


reported by Henry Kronenberg in | 


“Validity of Curriculum Require. 
ments for Admission to the Gen- 
eral College of the University of 
Minnesota.” 

One of the 1932-34 requirements 
for admission to the General College 
was that the candidate offer 12 units 
of high-school credit earned in the 
last three years of the high-school 
period; 9 units were to be in the five 
academic fields of English, foreign 
language, social studies, mathematics, 
and science. No definite amount was 
specified from any one field, and the 
credits did not need to be distributed 
over all of the five fields. The 3 
additional units might be in these 
same five fields, or in any vocational 
or miscellaneous subjects accepted 
for graduation from high school. The 
applicant was expected to present one 
major of 3 units, and two minors of 
2 units each, or two majors and one 
minor, but no one of the fields was 
specifically prescribed. 

In order to test the validity of these 
requirements, a number of students, 
each offering fewer than g units in the 
five academic fields, were admitted to 


‘Minnesota Studies in Articulation, pp. 50-83 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


the General College during 1932-33 
and 1933-34. Of these, the records 
of 144 were sufficiently complete to be 
ysed in the study. These constituted 
the atypical group. The mean num- 
ber of academic units offered by this 
group was 7.77 units. More than 
half of the atypical students were 
deficient only one unit. The mean 
number of academic units offered by 
the typical group was 10.44 units. 
The members of the atypical or ex- 
perimental group were paired accord- 
ing to age, sex, and percentile ranks on 


TABLE I 


PercENTAGE OF Hours oF Work MARKED AS 
Honor, Pass, AnD Fart ror ParrepD Groups 























Honors Pass Fail 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Atypical 

Men. 11.5 67.9 20.5 

0 20.8 66.9 12.3 

ee 15.9 67.5 16.6 
Typical 

Men... 14.0 72.0 14.0 

Women.......... 13.1 72.3 14:7 

eee 13.6 72.1 14.3 














the College Aptitude Test and College 
Ability Rating with similar members 
of the typical group. The total 
achievements of the atypical and 
typical groups are summarized in 
Table I, combining all pairs in all 
courses and examinations. 

From the data presented, Mr. Kron- 
enberg concludes that the fact that a 
student does or does not meet the 
entrance requirements fully seems to 
be of little importance in conditioning 
his success in the General College. 
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The difference in favor of the typical 
group was slight. On the course 
examinations there was a slight differ- 
ence in favor of the typical groups 
and on the comprehensive examina- 
tions a slight difference in favor of 
the atypical groups. In only two 
courses were the differences statis- 
tically significant. 

The slight tendency for the typical 
students to excel the atypical students 
apparently cannot be attributed to 
more high-school preparation in sub- 
jects related to those studied in 
college. In many of the courses 
neither group had specific preparation 
in the form of high-school courses 
similar or related to the college 
courses; in others the preparation of 
the two groups was quite similar. 

The study showed that it is appar- 
ently somewhat safer to admit atypical 
women than atypical men. There was 
little difference between the achieve- 
ment of typical and atypical women 
and a larger difference between the 
achievement of typical and atypical 
men. In addition, it appears that the 
women as a group tend to secure 
higher average scores than the men 
do when the scores for courses are 
combined or total achievement is 
considered. 

On the basis of the records made by 
the individuals studied by Mr. Kron- 
enberg, it seems questionable that the 
General College is justified in insisting 
upon strict adherence to its stated 
requirements. There may be good 
reasons for expecting high-school stu- 
dents to study the academic subjects, 
but the value of these in preparing 
students to do the work offered by the 
General College is doubtful. 








-The-Reporter: 





Tus month Radcliffe College will 
have its first regularly appointed 
woman lecturer and its first class 
of men. 


Seventy-nine per cent of the stu- 
dents of the University of Maine 
earn part or all of their college 
expenses, as shown by a recent study. 
During last summer 1,224 students of 
the University, including both men 
and women, earned on an average of 
$140 during the summer. 


Drew has broken ground for its 
$500,000 Rose Memorial Library. 
This is the first unit in an extensive 
campus-development plan. The new 
library will adjoin Mead Hall, the 
administrative and social center of 
the University. 


Trintty Coutece has received a gift 
of $100,000 in securities from William 
G. Mather. Mr. Mather is the donor 
of Trinity’s $2,000,000 chapel. 


4 an income from the $500,000 estate 
of Mrs. Jennie W. Cushing will be 
received by Stanford University and 
Lane Hospital, according to announce- 
ments from New York. Also there is 
a possibility that Stanford may share 
in the benefits of the $10,000,000 
foundation established by A. P. Sloan. 


‘Tarery scholarships providing for 
full tuition of $400 annually for 
four- or five-year courses in the 
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College of Engineering have been 
announced by President Day, of 
Cornell University. These will be 
awarded this spring to outstanding 
high-school and _preparatory-school 
Seniors throughout the United States, 
with the exception of New York State, 


‘Tue establishment of a new College 
of Nursing has been announced by 
Temple University. Miss Beatrice 
Ritter, recently director of nurses at 
Hahnemann Hospital, has been chosen 
as head of the school. The school, 
which began functioning February 9, 
offers a five-year program for student 
nurses. 


As a part of the celebration of its 
twentieth anniversary, the New Jersey 
College for Women will award the 
largest undergraduate scholarship in 
its history to a student entering in 
September of this year. The grant, 
amounting to $800, will be known 
as the Twentieth-Anniversary Scholar- 
ship. This is only one of several 
lesser scholarships to be awarded by 
the institution to incoming Freshmen. 


Pans are announced for a six-day 
conference of educators from four- 
teen lands, starting June 1g, at the 
University of Hawaii. In America, 
the conference is sponsored by the 
Progressive Education Association. 
The topic of the conference will be 
“Education for Democracy in a World 
at Conflict.” Frederick L. Redefer, 
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secretary of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, points out that 
this conference is different from any 
other in one respect, “in that it 
consists of individuals who accept 
the obligation to meet as persons, not 
as representatives of any particular 
religious, political, or even educa- 
tional creed.” 


Air-conpiti0n1NG is coming into its 
own. Cornell announces a new heat- 
transfer laboratory in the Sibley 
School of Mechanical Engineering for 
the purpose of furthering instruction 
and research in the field of air- 
conditioning. Professor Charles O. 
Mackey has charge of this instruction. 


[x nis annual report, President Frank 
Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, 
states that the American educational 
system will be greatly improved and 
enriched by the present keen rivalry 
between the small college and the 
large university. He points out that 
the small college offers opportunities 
for individual attention and comrade- 
ship, intimacy between students and 
professors which is of priceless educa- 
tional value, especially for the indi- 
viduals who do not readily conform to 
a conventional pattern. 


Sruvenrs at Lehigh University will 
be given the opportunity to expand 
their reading program in general edu- 
cation. The University announces a 
special reading program for students 
who express a desire to broaden their 
interests beyond ordinary course 
instruction. This program began for 
Freshmen with the present semester. 
The work consists of reading in a 
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variety of fields under the direction of 
a faculty supervisor. There are no 
credits, no examinations, and no 
required reading. Discussion with 
advisers is encouraged. 


Errecrive with graduates of 1940 
and thereafter, students in the College 
of Liberal Arts at the University of 
Kansas must demonstrate their ability 
to write clear, effective English before 
they may enroll for their final year’s 
work, under regulations of the faculty 
of that institution. Present plans are 
to give this examination early each 
semester and near the close of the fall 
semester. A student may take it in 
either his sophomore or junior year, 
but not within one semester after 
completing his freshman rhetoric. 


Late in February Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University, ban- 
ned a student meeting which was to 
be addressed by a student recently 
dismissed from the institution. In 
justifying his action President Butler 
wrote to the Student Board of 
Columbia College saying that it is 
imperative that the “good name and 
repute of Columbia University’ be 
protected from publicity “as to ultra- 
radical and Communist demonstra- 
tions.” Critics of Mr. Butler’s action 
observed that his banning the meeting 
and his justification thereof do not 
agree with his oft-repeated statements 
in favor of academic freedom. 


Tae College Entrance Examination 
Board will initiate on Saturday, 
April 9, a new series of college 
entrance examinations. The tests are 
to be given in 175 towns and cities 





I 
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throughout the United States, in 
addition to the regular June entrance 
examinations of the Board. These 
April tests are being administered for 
two reasons: first, because a number 
of institutions desire to complete the 
selection of their freshman classes 
earlier in the year; and _ second, 
because about a score of colleges and 
universities desire to use the test 
results in selecting individuals to be 
recipients of scholarships. The exami- 
nations will consist of a scholastic- 
aptitude test, a foreign-language test, 
and a mathematics-aptitude test. 


A recent survey made by Waldo 
Abbot, of the University of Michigan, 
shows that various phases of radio 
broadcasting are now taught in 266 
colleges of the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Abbot reports that 
although instruction in this field is 
only four or five years old, go institu- 
tions offer courses in radio speech, 57 
in radio writing, 53 in radio dramatics, 
43 in radio production, 21 in radio 
music, Ig in radio advertising, 13 in 
television, and 5 in radio law. 


[wy nis annual report Christian Gauss, 
dean of the college in Princeton 
University, declares that residential 
colleges are “miniature common- 
wealths,” loyal to the principles of 
democracy, where “the art of living 
together is regarded as one of the 
liberal arts, and therefore an integral 
part of college training.” 

He asserts that the lack of good will 
among component parts of society 
makes for crises in democratically 
governed communities and that the 
success of the residential-college ideal 
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depends upon the realization by stu. 
dents and faculty alike that “they 
are not members of divergent Castes, 
but are all members of a democratic 
community whose primary purpose js 
the education of all its members.” 
Dean Gauss explains that one 
of the ideals of the residential col. 
lege was that “undergraduates and 
their instructors together constitute 
a ‘household of learning’ with funda- 
mentally common interests.” 


In tHe evening sessions of the College 
of Engineering and Commerce and 
the School of Applied Arts at the 
University of Cincinnati, four begin- 
ning and advanced courses in psychol- 
ogy were offered for the first time 
beginning with the second semester of 
this year. The introduction of these 
courses came as a result of company 
executives viewing the use of psy- 
chology in business as increasingly 
important. 


A spectat fund has been established 
by Yale University to develop a plan 
of educational supervision and im- 
provement of teaching in the under- 
graduate schools of the University, 
according to President Seymour. The 
fund will provide for sixteen new 
appointments to the faculties of these 
schools. Commenting upon this pro- 
gram, Mr. Seymour said: 


Yale already provides individual super- 
vision for certain selected students and in 
certain departments. I am _ convinced 
that the extension of this sort of educa- 
tional supervision to all undergraduates 
is the most important service that can be 
given to undergraduate life at Yale. 


The plan involves development of 
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discussion groups in various fields of 
study, in one of which each student 
must pass a general examination 
before taking his degree. The plan 
also envisages a faculty supervisor for 
each student to guide him in prepara- 
tion for such an examination and 
supplementary tests. 


Gurrs recently announced include: 
To the Ohio Wesleyan University from 
the estate of the late John R. Goodall the 


sum of $63,500. 
To Wooster College from the late 
United States Senator Atlee Pomerene 


a bequest of $30,000. 

To the University of Denver and the 
University of Colorado from the French 
government to be used for the purchase 
of language, science, and fine-arts books, 
gifts of 100,000 francs. 


Tae one hundred and ninety-first 
year since the founding of Prince- 
ton University finds this institution 
progressively inclined. According to 
reports issued by officials of the insti- 
tution, 1937 marked a year which 
carried forward the ideal of indi- 
vidualized instruction initiated by 
Woodrow Wilson, Princeton’s thir- 
teenth president, with the inaugura- 
tion of his preceptorial method of 
teaching in 1906. 

An innovation for this year was 
the divisional program of humanistic 
studies. This program is directed 
toward providing an interrelated plan 
in the humanities adjusted to meet 
the interests and needs of individual 
students. Commenting upon this 
innovation, President Dodds observed 
that it was “the most ambitious of 
our recent efforts to cut across depart- 
mental boundaries.” 
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Also, for the first time, last fall, the 
University waived entrance examina- 
tions for a limited number of appli- 
cants. Under the provisions of this 
plan, twenty-five men of exceptional 
achievement and promise from schools 
in the West, South, and rural East, 
who were not familiar with “the 
definition of the requirements of 
the college entrance board,” were 
admitted. 


Appressine the annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees and the faculty, 
President Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
of the University of Chicago, said that 
heads of endowed institutions of 
higher education should turn deaf 
ears to criticisms when formulating 
policies. Mr. Hutchins held that such 
questions as: “What will the public 
think?” “What will the alumni 
think?” “What will others think?” 
and “What will other institutions 
think?” are all irrelevant, if not 
positively subversive. He pointed 
out that the real test of the superiority 
of privately endowed universities over 
the state universities “is whether we 
have the courage to face down the 
clamors of the moment and to decide 
every question in terms of what is 
best for the university, for education, 
and for the country.” 


A warnino against too much control 
from the Federal Government has 
been sounded by Isaiah Bowman, 
president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, He said: ““We should be 
agreed, I think, that there is only 
one real danger to be feared—cen- 
tralized national control and ensuing 
uniformity of indoctrination to suit 
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the government of the day.” Mr. 
Bowman pointed out that there are 
two opposing schools of thought on 
the relationship of government to 
education. One school feels that 
educational opportunity should be 
provided by the government for 
every person; while the other school 
claims that since the government does 
not enter into most other social fields, 
it should not enter into education. 
While Mr. Bowman did not take 
sides, he did feel that with govern- 
ment funds for education will come 
government control. 


New courses of study are being 
established at a number of colleges 
and universities. Courses in mar- 
riage are offered at the University of 
Iowa, Vassar, Syracuse, and a number 
of other colleges in the country. A 
course in how to be a more intelligent 
movie-goer is being offered at the 
University of Illinois. A course in 
minor household affairs is being offered 
by the Southeastern Oklahoma State 
Teachers College. This course in- 
cludes adjustment of electrical devices, 
correction of wiring disorders, and 
mending leaks in water pipes in 
emergencies. Butler University is 
offering courses which attempt to 
answer the question, “Wednesday 
morning and what will I do the rest 
of the week?” These courses aim to 
develop such avocations as reading, 
music, public speaking, the cultiva- 
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tion of trees, flowers, and shrubs, 
and so forth. 


Tas dean of students at the Unj. 
versity of Chicago, George A. Works, 
has come out with a statement that 
there is something seriously wrong 
with an educational system which 
delays marriage several years. 

Ordinarily, a young man does not 
marry until he can support a wife and 
look forward to advancement in his 
chosen profession. Biologically, the age 
at which the organism is ready for 
marriage is in the early “teens,” but the 
social age for marriage is much later than 
the biological age. 


Mr. Works indicates that there is a 
discrepancy of some fifteen years 
between the biological and the social 
age for marriage, and this fact is the 
source of many grave problems for 
society and for the individual. He 
cites, for example, that the death rate 
for single men is twice that of married 
men at all ages; that the crime rate 
is a little more than twice as large for 
unmarried as for married men when 
the ages are the same; that there are 
more unmarried than married ad- 
missions to insane hospitals when the 
ages are the same. According to 
Mr. Works: “An educational program 
which leads to the postponement of 
marriage to around thirty years for 
men, and several years later than the 
average age of marriage, should at 
least be challenged.” 
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Ultra-Short Waves 
RECENT announcement by 


the Federal Communications 

Commission has more than 
ordinary interest for educators, for 
twenty-five channels in the ultra- 
high-frequency band (ultra—short- 
wave) have been reserved for nonprofit 
educational broadcasting. This an- 
nouncement is of unusual interest for 
several reasons. 

At the present time educational 
broadcasting is carried on either over 
medium wave-lengths, to which most 
receiving sets are tuned, or over short 
waves for which receivers are being 
increasingly installed. If educational 
institutions do not own stations of 
their own, as is usually the case, 
arrangements have to be made with 
commercial stations for the use of 
their time and thereby much disloca- 
tion of educational services follows in 
what seem to educators to be too 
many cases. In any case the conflict 
between the sustaining programs of 
education and the sponsored programs 
for profit for the broadcasting time of 
commercial stations is always present 
and sometimes irritating. 

In the ultra—short-wave bands this 
situation is entirely changed. On the 
one hand, the profit factor is pro- 
hibited by the rulings of the Federal 
Communications Commission. Com- 
mercial broadcasters cannot use them 
for profit. On the other hand, ultra— 
short-wave broadcasting will not be 
affected by short-wave or medium- 


wave stations. It will have bands of 
its own. Just as short waves cannot 
be heard in medium-wave receivers 
nor vice versa, so the ultra-short 
waves will require receiving sets of 
their own. All three types of fre- 
quency can shoot through the ether 
side by side. Consequently, school 
systems can use their own broad- 
casting facilities without reference to 
the rights of commercial stations. 

The unique characteristic of the 
ultra-short waves is that the station 
is serviceable over a radius of less than 
fifteen miles. This is a significant 
consideration. A city school system 
may install its own station and know 
that it will have a coverage of only 
ten or fifteen miles. Another city 
fifty miles away can use the same 
frequency at the same time without 
interference. A county superintend- 
ent can install a station in his county 
seat and cover the county with the 
knowledge that his broadcasts are not 
heard in a neighboring county. Thus 
a city may for broadcasting purposes 
become a great schoolroom with walls 
of ether ten or fifteen miles away 
within which intimate communication 
can be carried on without eaves- 
dropping by outsiders. 

To make the situation more attract- 
ive the cost of a station and receiving 
sets is easily within the range of a city 
or county school system. No such 
elaborate equipment is needed as for 
the bands now used in conventional 
broadcasting and receiving. 
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The first larger city to make 
application for a frequency within 
the newly allocated bands is Cleve- 
land. It is prepared to transfer 
its substantial broadcasting activities 
from the local commercial stations to 
its own ultra-short-wave station. 
Because of the experimental character 
of this undertaking it is receiving 
financial support from one of the 
foundations with the idea that a 
demonstration of the use of the new 
bands by a large city will be of value 
to other cities, counties, and colleges 
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which may be interested in installing 
similar facilities. The experience of 
Cleveland will be followed closely by 
the whole educational world. ’ 
That these bands set aside fo 
educational purposes by the Federal 
Communications Commission may 
remain permanently at the service of 
educational institutions and not be 
absorbed eventually by commercial 
interests because of lack of use by 
educators, it is the better part of dis. 
cretion for educational interests to 
explore and use them promptly. 


W. W. C. 
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Yournalism—Not Sociology 


MIDDLETOWN IN TRANSITION: A STUDY IN 
CutturAL Conruicts, dy Robert 8S. 
Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd. New 
York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 
1937- Xvilit+604 pp. $5. 


This volume seeks to show the effects 
of the depression on the typical American 
small city. A former book was written 
from materials gathered in 1925, and this 
sequel assumes acquaintance with the 
earlier work The authors are at some 
pains to discuss the unfavorable reception 
of the first book by the members of the 
community described and conclude that 
the antagonism is due to the inability of 
the typical citizens of a city like this to 
endure criticism, and to their blind 
devotion to their own institutions which 
they are said to believe are the best in the 
world. The body of the work seems 
devoted chiefly to a defense of the earlier 
strictures, written in a tone which the 
citizens of the city resent as supercilious. 

That a book which purports to be 
objective should produce such an effect 
calls for explanation. This can best be 
sought in the Preface, a reading of which 
is essential to the understanding of the 
book, where the investigators set down 
in specific detail the essential articles of 
their social creed and point out that, on 
every issue named, the typical American 
city holds the opposite and therefore the 
erroneous view. They are able to convict 
the city of a love for its institutions and 
an admiration of them, but their inference 
from this fact, that they consider their 
institutions “sacrosanct,” is hardly borne 
out when one reads of the efforts to 
modify and improve them. People who 
consider their schools perfect would 
hardly appoint a commission to draw up 
a ten-year plan for the betterment of 
education in the city. 
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The task of scientific sociological 
research is to formulate problems, gather 
relevant facts about these problems, and 
form hypothetical conclusions which must 
be tested and verified, or modified, or 
even givenup. Work done in this careful 
manner encounters none of the difficulties 
which literary artists meet, for the 
“impressions” of the writer are not 
presented, and demonstrated conclusions 
cannot be gainsaid. 

In extenuation, it should be remem- 
bered that the authors labored under 
certain handicaps. In the first place, the 
attempt to present a scientific account of 
a city of this size was a task far beyond 
the resources available, both of funds and 
personnel. Second, even for the limits 
which had to be set, there was insufficient 
time. The size of the completed book 
cannot disguise the fact that the work 
was done hurriedly. More than half a 
hundred statistical tables are presented, 
editorials from local papers are quoted, 
and reports given of conversations held 
with various citizens; but there was no 
opportunity to interpret and verify these 
data, and recourse was had to guesses 
and surmises. Time and time again, the 
reader is presented with an interpretation 
of the meaning of the facts presented, in 
phrases of which the following are typical: 
“one suspects,” “it probably involved,” 
“it is unlikely,” “it is the strong belief of 
the investigator,” “there are probably,” 
“one can merely speculate,” and so on. 
Interpreting a statistical table of sig- 
nificance, in a single paragraph, there 
are actually four of these: “this is prob- 
ably,” “can it be that,” “it is possible,” 
and “it is probable” (p. 212). The result 
is that most of the findings can be interpret- 
ed by the reader in a different way, and 
the task of science, to give knowledge, 
is unaccomplished. 

But in addition to the error of under- 
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taking too large a task and to the lack of 
sufficient time to verify the interpreta- 
tions, there is another and more basic 
difficulty. The first study was made in 
1925, before the author had received any 
adequate training in sociology. Mr. Lynd 
received his doctorate in 1931, six years 
later, and the first study, as well as this 
one, reveals clearly the effect of the 
attitudes which are appropriate to the 
theological seminary. For the theologian 
is interested in pointing out what is 
right; often he is greatly concerned to 
show that whoever differs with him is 
wrong. Accurate description of phe- 
nomena and objective analysis of causes 
and relations often appear to him to 
be synonymous with moral indifference. 
The prophet must cry aloud and spare 
not. And when a book of 600 pages is 
written with this point of view, it is not 
surprising that it sometimes approaches 
mere faultfinding. It is no criticism of 
the investigator or of his seminary to 
point out that in science, including social 
science, the creed of the investigator 
should not only not be announced, it 
should be impossible to discover it. The 
ethnologists accomplish this in a similar 
field. Whether the ethnologist be Jew, 
Catholic, or Communist is impossible to 
discover from a properly conducted study. 

There is a fourth difficulty that should 
be cited. The statistical tables are 
accurately verifiable but fail to give much 
that one needs to know in seeking to 
understand a city. For much of the 
material, it was necessary to rely on 
gossip and rumor. Some of the citations 
are reminiscent of a listener at keyholes, 
a type with which the readers of Walter 
Winchell are familiar. The reader fre- 
quently comes across statements of which 
the following are typical: “the city is full 
of whispered stories about,” “‘it is freely 
reported,” “‘one minister is reported,” “‘is 
said to have told,” “is reported on good 
authority,” and many similar expressions. 

But unsatisfactory as this use of gossip 
as data for science proves to be, it is safer 
than the uncritical acceptance of a 
damaging statement which could have 
been refuted by using the methods of any 
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ethical newspaper reporter. As evidence 
of administrative dominance of the schools 
it is stated on page 206 that eight admin. 
istrators and no teachers had thei 
expenses paid to the convention of the 
National Education Association. The 
superintendent did, as is customary, 
enjoy that privilege, but the other seven 
drove their own cars and paid for their 
own gasoline. 

The extreme to which the author is led 
has an amusing illustration in his argu. 
ment in the beginning of his discussion of 
leisure time, when in order to prove that 
the citizens of the typical American city 
measure everything by its money value, 
appeal is made to the idiom of the 
English language, “They believe in spend. 
ing leisure profitably.””’ One can recall 
the words tae Master who said, “what 
shall it profit a man,” and who counseled 
us to lay up /reasures in heaven. Idioms 
of speech can easily be misinterpreted, 
Does “fight the good fight” prove St, 
Paul a militarist? 

The work of Mr. Lynd has received 
very high praise. This reviewer has yet 
to read an unfavorable comment, and it 
is with regret that he finds it impossible 
to make it unanimous. The gifted and 
earnest author, should his eyes see these 
lines, can be trusted to be unperturbed if 
one member of the throng, like Mordecai, 
cannot consent to bow down. 

Middletown in Transition is journalism, 
and as journalism it should be judged by 
experts in journalism. It does not qualify 
as sociology. 

ELisworthH Faris 
University of Chicago 


Precursors of Science 


PRELUDE TO CHEMISTRY: AN OUTLINE OF 
Atcuemy, Irs Lirerature AND Its 
Revationsuips, by John Read. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1937. 
xXxiV+327 pp. $5. 


Alchemy has many different types of 
appeal for anyone interested in the 
history of science and of philosophy. 
That the experiments recorded in its 
literature, though largely clothed in 
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mystical and often nonsensical language, 
represent the beginnings of much of our 
resent knowledge of chemistry is gen- 
erally known; that alchemy also rep- 
resents a view of life and a philosophical 
system is not so generally recognized. 
Usually the alchemist is thought of as a 
person motivated solely by greed in his 
quest for the philosopher’s stone who, 
when his endeavor failed, often became 
a charlatan and a cheat. The author 
of the present volume attempts to correct 
this impression by emphasizing the finer 
ideals and broader principles which 
actuated the search. In so doing, he 
hopes to aid in humanizing modern 
science by making clear that, even in its 
embryonic stages, it always has been a 
part of man’s ceaseless effort to under- 
stand and interpret the world of which 
he is a part. 

The book is divided into seven chapters 
which really represent four different 
aspects of the subject. The first is an 
Outline of Alchemy in which the nature 
and origin of the subject, and its develop- 
ment in various parts of the world, are 
described. In this chapter, an attempt 
is made to analyze and explain ie 
philosophy of alchemy; the reviewer feels 
that the author has been far more suc- 
cessful in this endeavor in Chap. 11, in 
which he turns from the general to the 
specific quest for the philosopher’s stone. 
The most interesting aspect of the first, 
relatively short chapter, is its description 
of alchemy as “one of those crude 
physical theories which is enunciated and 
accepted by races the most diverse in 
character, country, faith, destiny. There 
is great one-ness in the human mind in 
the matter of broad principles of crude 
cosmical ideas.” Ancient Egypt and 
Greece, China in the early centuries of 
the Christian Era, Arabia in the flower 
of its intellectual development, and 
medieval Europe—each participated in 
the development of the mysteries and the 
a of alchemy. 

he second chapter is a review, with a 
number of specific examples, of the liter- 
ature of A se One is astonished at 
the “almost incredible mass” of alchem- 
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ical writing, both printed and in manu- 
script. Itis obvious that in the discussion 
of this material, collected in the great 
libraries of Europe from all parts of the 
world, only a few of the most outstanding 
examples could be taken up. Beginning 
with the “‘oldest book in the world,” the 
Papyrus Ebers, which was found in a 
tomb at Thebes, the author describes 
briefly various Egyptian, Babylonian, 
and Chinese manuscripts and tablets, and 
then takes up a little more fully manu- 
scripts of the Greco-Egyptian era and the 
writings of Albertus, Roger Bacon, and 
others who were translators and students 
of ancient manuscripts, rather than active 
experimenters in the laboratory. Three 
famous books are described in much more 
detail: Tie Sum of Perfection, The New 
Pearl of Great Price, and The Splendor of 
the Sun. Considerable space is also 
given to the tablets of Hermes and the 
writings of Flamel. 
Closely related to this chapter are the 
last four, which deal in even greater 
detail with some of the most famous 
alchemical treatises. It must not be 
thought, however, that these chapters 
are mere outlines of the books discussed. 
They are, instead, a sympathetic and 
appreciative attempt to give the reader 
an understanding of the aspirations, the 
faith, and the poetic and artistic fantasy 
of the alchemists. The author does not 
fail to point out how much of alchemical 
writing is pure bombast, used to hide 
failure and ignorance, how much is 
superstitious credulity, and how much 
ure meaningless farrago; but even though 
* sees and points out the weakness of the 
movement, he is always appreciative of 
what someone has called “the greatest 
folly and the greatest wisdom of which 
men are capable,” that is, of blind 
devotion, and faith in an ideal. 
In these chapters, the author devotes 
a great deal of space to description and 
interpretation a the symbolism and 
mysticism of alchemy. Whatever the 
failures and the accomplishments of its 
devotees, some of them unquestionably 
possessed a vivid pictorial imagination 
and no mean artistic skill. This aspect 
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of the literature of alchemy is stressed in 
the volume under review; it is beautifully, 
one might say without exaggeration, mag- 
nificently illustrated with reproductions 
of ancient cuts. These are not only 
interesting and often amusing, but are 
uniformly of high artistic quality. 

The central chapter of the book is 
really the third, in which the author 
discusses the Philosopher’s Stone. He 
takes up the philosophical background 
which led to a belief in its existence, its 
relationship to biological phenomena, its 
supposed properties and powers, and the 
apparatus, procedures, and manipulations 
which were outlined for its preparation. 
Although in principle the making of gold 
merely represented an attempt to achieve 
the ideal of perfection, the quest after 
the stone is the central theme of alchemy, 
and the presentation of the various aspects 
of the “great work” (as this quest was 
called) is the most direct and stimulating 
part of the book. In this connection, 
attention is particularly called to a 
closely related portion in a later chapter 
(pp. 224-28) in which the arguments of 
““Pyrgopolynices the adversary of Chy- 
mistry and chymists”’ and their supposed 
ene by the “Twelve Chosen Herges 
of Chymistry” are described. Here, more 
clearly than in any other portion of the 
book, one gains an insight into what 
seems to the modern scientist the warped 
or certainly undeveloped mental processes 
of the alchemist. 

The book is written in excellent and, 
on the whole, interesting style. Occa- 
sionally there is, for the casual reader, 
too much detail about the printers, the 
titles, and other minutiae of manuscripts 
and texts; the order is not always the 
most logical, for portions which might well 
have been taken up with the outline of 
the philosophy and methods of alchemy 
are scattered through the whole work. 
But alchemy in itself is not a logical 
enterprise and possibly the author’s 
method of presentation is as good as 
could have been selected. Occasionally 
he seems to be carried away by enthusiasm 
for his subject and sees in alchemy a 
deeper insight than its followers really 
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possessed—to suggest that the sulphur. 
mercury and the male-female interpreta. 
tion of the nature of metals is a forerunner 
of the modern electron-proton idea of the 
structure of matter; that sophic mercury, 
that is, mercury stripped of its specific 
properties, the essence of mercury, fore. 
casts a mercury atom from which some 
electrons have been removed; or that the 
cabalistic significance attached to the 
number four foreshadows the quadri. 
valence of carbon and the tetrahedral 
symmetry of its compounds: these are 
far-fetched analogies. Similarly, to call 
alchemy a science is not using the latter 
term in its modern sense. 

It is not clear to what class of reader 
the book is addressed. According to the 
advertisement on the cover, one might 
expect a book intended for “all who like 
good writing and mysterious lore”; but 
for such a general audience there is too 
much detail, although no one will deny 
the excellence of style, nor the fact that, 
by and large, the book is full of interest. 
But, as the author himself says, for its 
appreciation, some knowledge of chem- 
istry is desirable. Those who have this 
and enjoy delving into the efforts of the 
percursors of modern science will spend 
pleasant hours with the book. 

H. I. ScHLESINGER 
University of Chicago 


Diagnosis and a Remedy 


Tue Civic VALuE or Museums, dy T. R. 
Adam. New York: American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 1937. xi+ 


114 pp. $. 75. 


Neither before nor since Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher’s Why Stop Learning has 
there appeared a greater challenge both 
to museum specialists and to adult- 
education enthusiasts than The Civic 
Value of Museums. The author takes as 
his thesis the obvious fact that, in this 
technological era, social democracy 1s on 
trial, and that the outcome must not be 
left to chance. He feels that the radical 
changes incident to industrial mechaniza- 
tion leave a gap in social-work patterns; 


that workers have become mere tenders of 
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machines; and that unless amends are 
made, machine civilization can hardly be 
expected to attain a stable social status. 
Present-day civilization is flooded 
by propaganda and intellectual authori- 
tarianism; there is a definite tendency 
toward “vested interests” in the pro- 
fessions, trade, and industry, to the 
advantage of the few and the neglect of 
the masses; and science has become the 
rerogative of specialists, with the citizen 
dy supinely willing to accept the 
dogmas of intellectual authority. The 
remedy: the masses, too, should know 
what is going on—adult education. 
Feeling that adult education is a major 
weapon against the threatened social 
insolvency, and that firsthand informa- 
tion and learning, rather than written 
and oral information, is the direct 
approach to adult education, the author 
seeks this desideratum wherever it may 


be found. Going into the museums of 


Greater New York (art, historical, indus- 
trial) as an “independent visitor,” he 
makes discoveries which are both com- 
plimentary to these too little appreciated 
and too often misunderstood institutions, 
and of definite promise to the cause 
which he is espousing. In brief, he finds 
that museums are the only trustworthy 
scholarly means of providing firsthand 
information to untrained adults. 

With this diagnosis at hand, and with 
the suggested prescription, it might 
appear that nothing remains to be done. 
But not so. The public is loath to 
partake of the pabulum which promises 
to ameliorate the social undernourish- 
ment. The author does not blame the 
museums. These, he feels, are service 
institutions, their function being to dis- 
cover, assemble, interpret, and make 
available materials for visual and tactual 
education. To replace the one-time self- 
organized study groups, which latterly 
have given way to country clubs and 
bridge parties, there is needed an organi- 
zation which will filter museum learning 
through to the masses. This organization, 
it is suggested, should be outside the 
museum walls, and should comprise 
omogeneous groups of individuals with 
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common interests. The public has the 
right to demand that all organized groups, 
whether professional or labor, shall assume 
responsibility for cultural development of 
the citizenry. 

Aside from exhorting organized groups 
to do their duty, the author offers no 
definite means of applying his proposed 
remedy for the ills which he so ably 
diagnoses. May we go a step further 
and suggest that adult-education organi- 
zations themselves take the initiative? 
It may be safely assumed that such 
initiative would find ready co-operation 
from conscientious museum directors, 
even though these as a class may feel 
that the potential maximum of individ- 
uals susceptible to successful treatment 
is comparatively limited. United efforts 
of representatives of these two service 
organizations should result in engaging 
the interest of leaders of groups rep- 
resenting not only the learned professions 
but the industrial workers as well. 

Criticisms of The Civic Value of 
Museums are unimportant as compared 
to its actual merit. The title, unless it 
is tc be assumed that “civic value” and 
“adult education”’ are synonyms, is mis- 
leading; repeated use of the word “‘col- 
lection” as a gerund has sanction, but 
the word “collecting” appears to be 
preferable; there is a good deal of repeti- 
tion in the text; and, since presumably 
the book is intended to be of interest to 
mere museum workers, among others, 
somewhat less of technological phrase- 
ology would have made for easier reading 
and greater understanding. 

Henry C, SHETRONE 
Ohio State Museum 


Miscellaneous Papers 


AMERICAN EpucaTION, ADDRESSES AND 
Artic.es, by James Rowland Angell. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. iv+282 pp. $3. 


Over a period of sixteen years, 1916 to 
1937, Mr. Angell has delivered many 
addresses and written a number of papers 
for leading magazines. Some of these 
have been gathered in the present volume 
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under the title, American Education. 
Much wisdom and occasional flashes of 
humor typical of Yale’s former President, 
are to be found in these pages. 

The opening paper is the address 
delivered in 1916 when President Angell 
was inaugurated. On that occasion he 
emphasized motivation of the student, 
the maintenance of staff, and the encour- 
agement of research. A pregnant sen- 
tence occurs in this address that might 
well be given more emphasis: “A liberal 
education . . . may be defeating its own 
purposes by an insistence upon the form 
when the substance has already fled.” 

I have the feeling that Mr. Angell is at 
his best when discussing democracy and 
its problems as shown in the papers 
eg in the Yale Review under the 
title ““Some Reflections on Democracy 
and Education,” and the baccalaureate 
address of June, 1936, designated as ‘The 
Moral Crisis of Democracy.” The author 
hopes that by keeping the moral tone of 
the schoolroom and the playing field on a 
high level, and by instilling in teachers an 
abhorrence of betrayal of public trust, 
there may be hope for a democracy; but 
there is danger that much of this force 
may be lost in the limitations that restrict 
formal education. The baccalaureate ad- 
dress is an appeal to high-minded, sturdy 
souls to do their part, not fall back upon 
a government to solve social problems. 
The emphasis is upon the value of 
personal liberty and its continuance 
against the menace of the totalitarian 
state. 

The address which was delivered before 
the sixth general session of the Department 
of Superintendents of the National Edu- 
cational Association at Boston in 1928 
contains a great deal of the Angell 
philosophy cf education. The topic is 
the endowed institution of higher educa- 
tion and its relation to public education. 
Mr. Angell points out that the endowed 
institution receives an indirect form of 
government subsidy in that it pays no 
taxes; consequently, such an institution 
has a public obligation. The secondary 
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school, whatever its difficulties, must jn 
the long run maintain higher standards of 
scholarship, at least as a matter of oblj. 
gation to the colleges. All seek a better 
citizenship and better-trained public ang 
professional servants. 

In the last paper in the book, “College 
Plan,” the Yale college halls for small 
groups are explained in some detail. 

The book is a volume of miscellaneous 
papers on many phases of education that 
interest an alert college president as from 
day to day he carries the heavy burdens 
of administration. There are great varia- 
tions in treatment as to style and as to 
emphasis on the problems discussed. 

Frank L. McVey 
University of Kentucky 


Are You a Trustee of 
Education? 


By HAROLD C. JAQUITH 
[Continued from page 200] 


essential that men and women serving 
in responsible positions have the 
stimulating contacts which a con- 
ference with others in similar positions 
can give and that they have ways of 
acquiring information regarding their 
duties and opportunities, such as a 
publication can furnish them; for in 
the American system of decentraliza- 
tion of educational control and freedom 
enjoyed by colleges and universities, 
trustees of higher education occupy 4 
position of great power. With this 
authority comes a corresponding re- 
sponsibility, for not only are they 
directors of large corporations, but 
they are also guardians of the even 
more valuable investments in youth. 

[Vol. IX, No. 4] 
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